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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Cravpiay. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.””-—AKENsIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


Nivz Sermons, on the nature of the evidence by which the fact of our Lord's 
Resurrection is established; and on various other subjects, To which is pre- 
fred, a Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the 
Heathen, By Samuel Horsley L. L. D. F. R. S. F. A. S. late Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph. T. & S. Swords, New York, M. Carey, Philadelphia, and 
Wells & Lilly, Boston, 1816. 8vo. p. p. 250. 


Ws: have always considered the Pulpit Eloquence of England, 
tnd, indeed, of every other nation, as the most deficient depart- 
ment of the Belles Lettres—as a field still open to the bold con- 
tention of aspiring genius, and highly worthy of the emulative 
display of the noblest powers—which can crown the successful 
candidate with greater fame, and procure for him a more sub- 
“antial reward, than any other branch of useful or elegant learn- 
ing, By these remarks, however, we advert exclusively, to 
that species of eloquence, to which the form and substance of 
print can he givens; and not that froth of fancy, and foam of 
passion, for which every day beaters of the cushion, and beaters 

of the bench too, are so clamorously applauded. The last kind 


Y religious eloquence, has always excited our pity; and has ne- 
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ver, in a single instance, mov ed us to admiration. We are dead 
to the incoherent rhapsody ef unapt quotations, or lofty decla- 
mation; we cannot ride through the starry regions of the upper 
sky, in company with a man who is, every moment, in danger of 
plunging headlong to the earth, whose every step is a stumble, 
and whose every stumble shocks us with apprehension. 
The work before us is, happily, of the higher order of pulpit 
eloquence; not of the Aighest; but of that substantial, dignified 
and expressive kind, that carries conviction to the mind, and 
awakens pleasure in the heart; that rescues itself from oblivion, 
by the immortal spirit that pervades it, and commands our vene- 
ration, though it does not inspire us with rapture. Such a work, 
from a scholar so profound, and a Christian so devout, as Bishop 
ilorsley, adds to the stock of excellence, though it does not con- 
summate the perfection of pulpit eloquence—of that eloquence 
so hard to grasp, because it is divine, so hard to amplify, because 
it is sacred, and so hard to perfect, because of its implex nature, 
its solemn importance, and its imperious injunctions. How cin 
the passions be touched by an artificial fire, or the imagination 
be exalted, by rhetorical flourishes, when the theme of discourse 
is elevated above all height—when confusion is to be explained, 
and duties are to be impressed—when truth must be repeated in 
its native simplicity, and metaphors and diction must sink int 
shadows, in the overpowering splendour of the Divinity. If words 
are but the images of things, what must they appear, when com- 
pared with the system of omnipotence! 
The first, and not the least interesting part of this volume, # 
‘ca dissertation on the prophecies of the Messiah dispersed amon; 
the heathen,” which displays great acuteness of perceptio', 
closeness of reasoning, and exactness, as well as copiousness, (! 
learning. In this dissertation, he has erected another solid pi: 
lar, to uphold the temple of our religion, and has furnished # 
irrefutable proof of the truth of Christianity, from heather 
sources of idolatrous philosophy; and as such, it is an invaluale 
and precious legacy. We are aware, however, that controver 
can never find repose upon this subject, while the refinemen' ! 
logick, the quibbles of scepticism, and the contradictions of & 
thorities, continue to exist; but in our judgment, the oracles # 
the Cumzean Sibv!, with the additional evidence of Roman * 
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thors, furnish complete testimony of the fact, that the Pagans. 
unwittingly, preserved the most ancient prophecies, of the con 
summation of Christianity. 

Both the cissertation and the Sermons, are distinguished by 
elevation of style, and energy of diction: though the embellish. 
ments of rhetorick, and the aid of imagination, are studiously 
avoided. Precise ratiocination, and logical deductions, form the 
characteristick feature of these discourses: yet the style is nei- 
therdry, nor harsh; but it maintains au equable flow.and a pleas. 
ing simplicity. 

In the following passage, our author has discussed a very ab- 
siruse, metaphysical doctrine, with great perspicuity, and ra- 
tional temper—the influence of the Holy Spirit, on the mind of 
man, for proof of which he refers to the conscience alone. It 
affords a good example of his style, spirit, and manner of rea- 
soning: 

“Many, it is true, pretend to something more than this, and speak of the 
action of the Holy Ghost upon their minds, as of something, of which the) 
have an immediate and distinct perception, independent of the testimony of 
conscience; and they describe it as something that they know, by what they 
feel to be, the internal operation of the Spirit. This is, indeed, a bewitch- 
ing doctrine, which may easily steal upon the unwary, upon men of san- 
guine temper, and a weak judgment, because it seems to open a new source 
f comfort. But this persuasion is not of him that calleth us. It is vision, 
ary and vain. We have the express declaration of him who alone has a per- 
fect understanding of man’s nature, and of God’s, and who alone, theretore, 
understands the manner in which the divine Spiritacts on man’s; we have 
the express declaration of him who sends the Spirit into the hearts of his 















disciples, that its operation is no otherwise to be perceived than in its ef- 
fects. He compares it to the cause of those currents of the atmosphere, of 
which the effects are manifest and notorious, though the first efficient is 
what no sense discerns, and the manner of its operation, what no philosophy 
can explain. ‘fhe wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
‘ound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth 
So is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 

“Those who, unmindful of this declaration of our Lord, stand for a per- 
ception of the Spirit, independent of conscience, it is to be supposed, are 
litle aware that no greater certainty of the Spirit’s operation would arise 


Mm the feelings they describe, were it real, than conscience may afford 
Without it. 













For of the reality of this feeling, could we suppose it real, 
conseic . a: . ° : 
seichice Must still be the judge, because conscience is the seat of all in, 
tern —— ° . ° ° ° . 
‘mal perception. Conscience is the faculty whereby the mind, in every 
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Cot its existence, perceives itself, with evers thing that either nav 
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rally belongs, or for the present time, is incident, to its being and condition; 
its present thoughts, its present designs, its present hopes, fears, likings, 
and aversions: of these, or any other circumstances of its present state; of 
any thing itself may do, of any thing that may be done to it, the mind can 
have no feeling, but by this faculty. Whatever may excite or impress tlie 
feeling, conscience is the place, if the expression may be allowed, where jt 
must be felt. A perception, therefore, of the mind, of any thing done to it. 
self, distinct from the perceptions of the conscience, is no less an absurdity 
in the very first conception, than an object that should be seen without meet. 
ing the eye, or a sound that should be heard, without striking the ear. Itis 
something to be internally perceived otherwise than by the faculty of inter. 
nal perception. And it is in vain to allege God’s power for the production 
of such feelings, because no power can effect impossibilities. If, therefore, 
that internal feeling, to which enthusiasts pretend, were real, it would, in. 
deed, be a new matter of employment for the conscience; but it would add 
nothing to the security of our present condition, or to the certainty of our 
distant hopes. For consider how the case stands without these feelings. 
Conscience attesting that the life is innocent, and the heart sincere, faith 
draws the conclusion, that this upright heart and blameless conduct is the 
work of the Holy Spirit of God. And thus in the sensible effect of a reform. 
ed life and regenerate mind, it discovers a token of God’s present favour. 
Consider, on the other hand,how far the case will be altered by the supposi- 
tion of an internal feeling of the Holy Spirit’s influence. All that could be 
felt would be the effect, an impression on the mind. This impression the 
conscience alone could feel. That this impression felt in the conscience 
should be from God’s Spirit, rather than from any other agent, would stil 
be a conclusion to be made by faith. And by what sign or token could faith 
discern between the Divine Spirit and another, but by those good works, 
which the Divine Spirit claims as his proper and his constant fruits? You 
see, therefore, that the accession of these pretended internal feelings would 
neither change the ground, nor improve the certainty, of the Christian's 
hope. The ground of his hope would remain what it has been shown to 
without them—the conclusions of faith from the testimony of conscience 
Only this difference is to be observed between the fictitious and the real case, 
that no internal feeling other than the consciousness of good qualities, x! 
holy habits and dispositions, could be interpreted by a true and unenlighte- 
ed faith, as a part of the Spirit’s sanctifying influence. Because the expres 
doctrine of the Gospel being what it is, it is no less the part of a true full 
to disbelieve the reality of any immediate perception of the mysterious inte 
course between God’s Spirit and the human soul, than to embrace with al 
thankfulness the belief of a constant unperceived communion. For the 0" 
is denied by the very same authority, by which the other is asserted. 4” 
to disbelieve what Christ hath denied, no less than to believe what he )* 
affirmed, is an essential part of the faith in Christ.”—p. 243. 
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We do not blush to confess, that in the perusal of this estima- 
ble work, we have experienced both improvement and pleasure; 


> 


and as a rational and classical production of pulpit eloquence, 


of the English Episcopal church, we sincerely recommend it to 
the pious, the learned, and the curious, and most heartily wish it 
an extensive circulation, and a liberal patronage. Ss. 


‘Y'we Porr’s Pitentmace TO Watentoo. By Rosent Sovrary, Feq. Poet Lau- 
reate, Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, and of the Royal Spanish 
Academy of History.—New-York, published by W. B. Gilley, and Van Win- 
kle, and Wiley.—1816, 12mo., p. p. 170. 


Since the appearance of Mr. Southey’s Roderick the last of 
the Goths, we have entertained, if not a high, at least a respect 
ful opinion of his poetick powers; we have been disposed to par- 
don his early errours, and to cherish an admiration of his mature 
beauties; we have been among his opponents, and we now rank 
among his friends; so that when we speak in his praise, it is from 
the conviction of judgment alone; and when we censure his de- 
fects, it proceeds from an experience of the original, if not radi- 
cal viciousness of his taste, which is still liable to mislead his 
ardent imagination, in the pursuit of nevelty and fiction. Previ- 
ous to the publication of Roderick, Mr. Southey was by no evi- 
dence entitled to the appellation of poet; his reputation as such 
was bad,and,bad as it was, it was far from being generally known, 
or firmly established. His productions were mere froth; the 
foam of a mad imagination; and those that were not contempti- 
ble, were absurd and ridiculous. This opinion we shall mor: 
fully support in a subsequent number, 

Our poet has now chosen the grandest theme of his nation’s 
glory, and the most brilliant victory, that her history can eve 
record. ‘The splendour of the event, however, gives no advantage 
to the poet who celebrates it. It excites a tumult of feelings, 
that hinders excellent performance; it impels to attempts too 
great to prove successful, and imagines beauties beyond the pow- 
ers of genius to produce; all is too vividly magnified in the 
mirror of romantick imagination, to allow of actual excellence 
equally great; and the poet, panting to rise to the grandeur ot 
iis theme, becomes breathless in his struggles, and falls in his as 
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cent. ‘To paint a fictitious battle, as bloody as that of Waterloo, 
and to describe the joy of a people, as rapturous as that of the 
English, would prove a task not uncommonly arduous to a poet 
of ordinary genius; but it is difficult to copy the reality; it is diffi. 
cult to touch, and to unite, the various sympathies of thousands, 
so as to surpass expectation, and to surprise them into pleasure. 
Fancy has been at work before the poet in the mind of every 
man; every attendant circumstance has been fully amplified, and 
every connected feeling extravagantly indulged in. Thus anti- 
cipated in his object, by the fervour of the publick joy, and cla- 
morous enthusiasm, the poet is not to be condemned, if he fails to 
kindle the fire of admiration by his work, and is only approved, 
where he ought to be applauded. 

With these introductory observations, we shall proceed to exa- 
mine, in detail, the perfections and blemishes of Mr. Southey’s 
poem. ‘To begin, therefore, with his preface, or proem; which 
contains much poetick spirit, and is distinguished by an agreea- 
ble parental tenderness, and chaste sentiment; in the portrait he 
has drawn of his family circle. ‘This liberty of introducing the 
domestick history of the poet is now licensed; and of course it 
can be termed neither vanity nor egotism. But in the eleventh 
stanza, there is a mark of vanity too excessive to be silently pass- 
ed over; as it violates truth to gratify self-love: 

This was the morning light vouchsafed; which led 
My favoured footsteps to the Muses’ hill, 

Whose arduous paths I have not ceased to tread 
From good to better persevering still; 


And if but self-approved, to praise or blame 
Indifferent, while I toil for lasting fame. 


The fourth line should have read “from bad to good,” instead 
of “from good to better,” which none of his readers will admit 
to be true. 

The first part of the Pilgrimage is headed Fianpers; and the 


first stanza is cumbrous and inelegant; 


Our world hath seen the work of war’s debate 
Consummated in one momentous day 

Twice in the course of time; and twice the fate 
Of unborn ages hung upon the fray: 

First at Platza in that awful hour 

When Greece united smote the Persian’s power, 
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The expression in the second line consummated in one momen- 
lous day, is too heavy, sonorous, and prosaick, for poetry; and is 
at variance with the harmony and easy flow of the verse. With 
this trifling exception, the first part is replete with genuine beau- 
ties of poetry; and though his fancy never blazes in it, yet it ne- 
ver sinks into darkness, or grows spiritless and cold. 

In the second canto there are no defects; and rather more en- 
ergy of thought and diction, than in the first. We shall here cite 
two stanzas as an example of the whole; and if the reader does 
not shudder at perusing the horrid picture described in the last, 
he must have firmer nerves than we possess: 


Here might the hideous face of war be seen, 
Stript of all pomp, adornment, and disguise; 
It was a dismal spectacle, I ween, 
Such as might well to the beholder’s eyes 
Bring sudden tears, and make the pious mind 
Grieve for the crimes and follies of mankind. 


What had it been then in the recent days 
Of that great triumph, when the open wound 
Was festering, and along the crowded ways, 
Hour after hour was heard the incessant sound 
Of wheels, which o’er the rough and stony road 
Convey’d their living agonizing load. 


Canto the third is entitled the Field of Battle, which it describes 
with accuracy devoid of vigour; this deficiency, however, is fully 
compensated, by many pathetick and beautiful pictures, drawn 
in the brilliant colours of an elevated fancy, richly stored with 
imagery and sentiment. 

The next division of this interesting poem is called The Scene 
of War; and here the Poet rises in the full majesty of his powers 
todo justice to the subject. He has, indeed, acquitted himself 
above all expectation, in his description of this horrid scenes his 
fancy here burns bright, his diction glows, and his thoughts and 
reflections assume a bold, expressive, and energetick character. 
This is the prominent, and most conspicuous part of the poem; 
the others are but subordinate, attendant and adventitious 
parts. Here he produces the natural effect of inspired poetry; 
of awakening feelings, thoughts and pleasures, far beyond 
what his language conveys: and which oniv serves as a hint 
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to the crowd of pleasing conceptions, and sensations of rapture 
which rush upon the reader, This part itself, would stamp 
the fame of the poet, and secure the celebrity of his poem. 

The first Canto of the second part, entitled The Tower, de- 
scribes a frail and tottering edifice similar to that of Babel, erect 
ed by Wisdom; who is portrayed as the mother of Infidelity, and 
false philosophy. Her conversation, reasoning, and advice, oc- 
cupies this book; and the destructive evils of atheism are strong 
ly reprobated in energetick and spirited terms. Of this canto, 
we can say, that it is every way worthy of the author of Rode- 
rick the last of the Goths. 

To the second canto, the name of The Evil Prophet is giv- 
en. This is a continuation of the first; Wisdom, an allego- 
rical being, undertaking to predict the future energy, and vindic- 
tive measures of France, which the poet compares to Samson, 
shorn of his strength for‘a time, only to prove more tremendous 
in his return of power. He then compassionates the fate of Bel- 
gium, destined to be the seat of ever-during wars. The whole 
of the canto is fraught with poetick fire, and energy of diction: 
and the spirit of prophecy assumed by the poet, appears not to 
be ill grounded, or unreasonably applied. 








Woe then for Belgium! for this ill doomed land, 
The theatre of strife thro’ every age! 

Look from this eminence whereon we stand,— 
What is the region round us but a stage, 

For the mad pastime of ambition made, 

Whereon War’s dreadful drama may be played? 


Thus hath it been from history’s earliest light, 
When yonder by the Salus Cesar stood, 

And saw his legions, raging from the fight, 
Root out the noble nation they subdued: 

Even at this day the peasant findeth there 

The velicks of that ruthless massacre. 


We may remark, by the way, the deficiency of the rhyme 1u 
the last line; for massacre.by no rule of pronunciation, can jingle 
with there. The same fault frequently occurs throughout this 
poem; indeed so frequently, as almost to give it the mixed clia- 
racter of blank verse and rhyme. 
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The succeeding canto is entitled The Sacred Mountain. This 
part is chiefly of a religious complexion; the sacred mount having 
an allusion to the Christian doctrine. He has here drawn a 
beautiful picture of paradise, which not to praise would be unjust. 
On the progress of his views and hopes upon this subject, he ad- 
verts to the desired prostration of the papal power; and glances at 
the degraded servitude and gross bigotry and superstition of the 


Spaniards: 


Where are those Minas afier that career 
Wherewith all Europe rung from side to side? 

In exile wandering! Where the Mountaineer... 
Late, like Pelayo, the Austrian’s pride? 

Had Ferdinand no mercy for that life, 

Exposed so long for him in daily....hourly strife! 


From the Athenian orator of old 
Greece never listened to sublimer strain, 
Than that with which, for truth and freedom bold, 
Quintana moved the inmost soul of Spain. 
What meed is his let Ferdinand declare... 
Chains, and the silent dungeon, and despair! 
For this hath England borne so brave a part! 
Spent with endurance, or in battle slain, 
Is it for this so many an English heart 
Lies mingled with the insensate soil of Spain! 
Is this the issue, this the happy birth 
In those long throes and that strong agony brought forth! 


Considering the solemn character of this canto, it bears its due 
proportion of spirit, vigour, and poetry; but its general merit is, 
however, merely comparative. 

We now come to the fourth. and concluding canto of the poem; 
whose title embraces a wide variety of topick; it is called The 
Hopes of Man. ‘The tenour of this part is mostly grave and reli- 
gious, but occasionally political and warlike, moral and humane. 
His humanity, however, is rather romantick and extravagant; for 
one of his hopes aims at the total abolishment of the slavery of the 
Negroes; an event, which, were it not almost morally impossible, 
would be absurd in its execution, and mischievous in its effects. 
Without slaves, their islands must become deserts, and their mer- 
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chants must turn mechanicks; but of all benevolence, this is the 
most weak; and of all fatuity, this is the most contemptible: 


Anon, methought that in a spacious square 

Of some great town the goodly ornament, 
Three statues I beheld of sculpture fair; 

These, said the Muse, are they whom one consent 
Shall there deem worthy of the purest fame.... 
Knowest thou who best such gratitude may claim? 


Clarkson, I answered, first; whom to have seen 
And known in social hours may be my pride, 
Such friendship being praise: and one, I ween, 
Is Wilberforce placed rightly at his side, 
Whose eloquent voice in that great cause was heard 
So oft and well. But who shall be the third? 


Time, said my Teacher, will reveal the name 

Of him who with these worthies shall enjoy 
The equal honour of enduring fame;.... 

He who the root of evil shall destroy, 
And from our laws shall blot the accursed word 
Of Slave, shall rightly stand with them preferred. 


Our poet is here guilty of some absurdity; he beholds three 
statues at first; but after naming two, he is unable to inform us of 
the third; and therefore leaves the task of unriddling his nonsense 
to time! This is indeed a skilful management of his unmeaning 
benevolence; and yet he is not alone, in the crime of folly upon 
this subject; a subject that seems to hebetate the faculties of all 
who embrace it, and to communicate stupidity, like the infection 
of a disease, to all around it, from Cowper to Southey: 


“And with his theme the poet seems to sleep.” 


This last Canto possesses but moderate excellence; and the 
whole of the second part of the poem, entitled the Vision, is com- 
pletely eclipsed by the beauty of the first part. The two parts 
are, strictly speaking, two distinct subjects,and should have had 
two different titles; for, from the Canto, called The Tower, to the 
end of the book, mention is made but once of Waterloo, and its 
advenie ‘t circumstances. The poem, therefore, should properly 
have ended with the Scene of War, which is the natural climax 
of the subject. By spinning it out four Cantos further, the author 
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has diminished the interest, and weakened the effect of the whole. 
and rendered it rather irksome, than amusing. ‘This was the 
more injudicious, on account of his having chosen a quaint and 
tedious measure: the old stanza of Spencer, in all its antiquated 
dress and structure; that makes it appear as still and formal as a 
courtier of the days of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The stanza of Spence 
is, however, susceptible of a more lively motion, and harmonious 
metre; but it is the fate of imitators to copy the deformities, as 
well as the beauties of their original; and in this manner Me 
Southey has coined new words, and revived old ones. ‘To the last 
we have but little objection; but against the first we must loudly 

and solemnly protest, though the poet may plead in his defence, 
that he has only adopted the vices of the time. As to the general 

excellence of the poem, Mr. Southey can gain no increase of fame 
by it; nor will he sustain the shame of disgrace, or the loss of hon- 
our, by this performance. That he has not disgraced his subject, 
like Scott, is the highest commendation, that candour or charity 

can bestow; and that he has failed to gratify expectation by nove! 

beauties, is rather owing to his want of judgment than of fancy. 

Yet his poem contains perfections, that will amply repay a peru- 

sal; and possesses intrinsick merit, that will rescue it from ob- 

scurity or neglect. Every man will read the first part with plea- 

sure; and those who read further, will perceive, that what was 

at first amusement, is at length a task. ‘. 


—» oe 


Letters on England: comprising descriptive scenes; with remarks on the state of 
society, domestic economy, habits of the people, and condition of the manufactur- 
ing classes generally, interspersed with miscellaneous observations and reflec: 
tions. By Joshua E. White, of Savannah—two volumes 8vo.—M. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 1816. 


So few of our countrymen, have ventured to publish thei 
‘ravels in England, that we seized upon these volumes, with an 
eager expectation of receiving much useful information, upon 
subjects which have, heretofore, come before us, chiefly in tie 
form of novels and romances, written by the English themselves. 
To say that we have been disappointed, would not exactly con- 
vey our opinion of this work—indeed, it is often the fate of re- 
viewers, to meet with books, of which it is difficult, to form avs 
thing like a decided opinion, Where much is said, that deserves 
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commendation, and much, that sets all censure at defiance, it js 
impossible to pass that peremptory sentence, which it is the busi- 
ness of criticism to pronounce. Of sucha character, is the work 
before us. On many occasions, the author has written with » 
boldness and propriety, of thought and expression, equally hon- 
ourable to his heart, and understanding: while, on some others, 
he has discovered a weakness in both, that must excite contempt, 
for his ignorance and affectation. 

Mr. White has the candour to acknowledge, that he left his 
own country, under strong feelings of prejudice, against the En. 
glish people. But he had no sooner landed at Liverpool, than 
these prejudices gave way, to an admiration, equally strong, o! 
their politeness, civility and hospitaiity. The ready attention 
which he met with, from the shop-keepers, with whom he had oc- 
casion to deal, induced him, at once, “to judge favourably, of 
English hospitality and civility; and convinced him that his 
“prejudices were improperly founded.” Our author certainly 
travelled, in a character which was, of all others, most likely to 
command the civilities of the English, or of any other trading 
people. He was a merchant, and an extensive purchaser, at all 
the manufacturing towns, at which he stopped: besides which, he 
was always well provided with letters of introduction, and recom- 
mendation. Such a traveller will rarely fail, in any country, to 
meet with urbanity and politeness, from those, whose interest it 
is, to engage his good opinion. And, though we are not disposed 
to doubt the hospitable character of the English people generally, 
we cannot but consider the instances which Mr. White adduces, 
as rather equivocal testimony; particularly when he tells us, that 
he had not been many days in Liverpool, before he found it ne- 
cessary to change his dress, in order to escape the impertinent 
remarks of the natives, as he walked along the streets. 

Hie is very minute, in describing the furniture of the English 
houses, the economy of their kitchens, modes of cooking, &c. 
which, however, seem to differ, in nothing, from those of our 
own. Tle was highly pleased with the splendour and opulence 
displayed in the various shops and retail stores, in Liverpool, 
which are seldom shut, until eleven o’clock at night. The win- 
dows of the pastry-cooks, fruiterers and confectioners remain 
ppen at all hours; and “often passengers take up a bunn, a cake, 
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orsome fruit, as they pass the shop of a confectioner or fruit seller, 
without stopping, and throw in the pay without inquiring the price.” 
The worship of the “Cyprian Goddess,” it appears, is practised 
here, as in other large cities; and at those hours when her temples 
are generally open, her votaries “make their appearance in such 
crowds as to excite equal surprise, pity and disgust.” Notwith- 
standing the favourable impressions, which were made upon the 
mind of our traveller, by the kind and hospitable treatment which 
he received, he found it necessary to be very cautious in his deal- 
ings. to avoid imposition. “A native of Liverpool remarked to 
me (says he] that I should deal with every man as if I was deal- 
ing with a knave. J have reasonto credit the justness of the ob- 
servation.” The publick houses there, are very much like the 
publick houses every where else; but the author recommends it to 
all strangers, to make themselves acquainted with the customs 
and usages of the house; which, however, he says, “are not arbi- 
trary”’—that is, every man may do as he pleases. The following 
isa very necessary piece of information, to all those who have 
never had the good fortune to enter an Inn: 

“The waiters always expect (and, indeed, very commonly demand it as 
their due) some compensation from every one who lodges or eats in the house: 
this custom is so well established as to have acquired the force of law. 
Strangers should know this, and attend to it; for by neglecting to comply 
with the established usage, they will be censured for meanness, and not re- 
ceive that attention which will be the reward of a contrary disposition. 
Should a visiter, however, chance to forget it at his departure, the servants 
will not fail to remind him of his duty, even at the carriage door; and the 
principal waiter, the servant who has commonly attended at table, the cham- 
ber-maid, and he who has cleaned the boots, will crowd aboyt him, demand- 
ing, and anxious to receive, their respective dues. ‘The last mentioned per- 
sonage is called “* Boots,” and he commonly acts as porter to the house. The 
sum to be given to the servants is not precisely fixed, but may be regulated 
by the will of the donor. It is somewhat at the following rate, where the 
person has not remained more than one night in the house: 

“To the principal servant one shilling, the same to the chamber-maid, and 
sixpence to Boots. Halfthese sums for each night, is deemed a liberal com- 
pensation, where the person has been several days a lodger.”’ 

From Liverpool, Mr White proceeded to Manchester: having 
taken an outside seat in the mail coach, for the convenience of 
viewing the country, a step which he recommends to all who 
travel in the day-time. “I made it a gencral rule never to take 


seat on the outside, when I was compelled to travel mn the 
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night.” This was certainly a most excellent rule, and one 
which deserves to be remembered. Arrived at Manchester, he 
finds occasion to observe, that passengers in the mail coach, do 
not command the same respect, from the servants, “as if they 
were in a hack or private carriage.” “ppearances (says he) 
often command respect and attention; and in England, as in 
other places, it sometimes takes the place of worth.” How la- 
mentable is it, that this remark should be so extensively true!— 
Manchester is second only to London, in point of size; but ex. 
cept the spinning and weaving establishments, there is little in 
it, to invite the attention of a stranger. The town is badly 
built; the streets and lanes narrow; and the accumulation of 
filth so great, that the inhabitants are seldom free from infectious 
diseases. It was fortunate for Mr. White, that his prejudices 
against the English character, had been so completely eradicated 
at Liverpool. The following picture is not calculated to show 
it, in a very favourable light: 

“My stay in Manchester was short, but it was yet long enough to induce 
me to believe the general report well founded, that the citizens of Manches- 
ter, taking them collectively, are not very polished, or very hospitable. They 
are, in general, uncourteous to strangers, and they seem to care but little for 
the offer of those attentions, which the former expect, and which always 
produces very favourable impressions. Money seems to be their idol—the 
god they adore; and in worshipping this their deity, they devote but a small 
portion of their time to those liberal pursuits which expand the mind; they 
indulge very sparingly in the pleasures of fire-side chit-chat; or the cheerful 
table converse. These remarks would seem to be at variance with the opinion 
J have several times expressed of the liberal and hospitable spirit of the peo- 
ple, and it must be understood that I confine them to the trading part of 
Manchester.” 

From Manchester Mr. White passed rapidly through Rochdale 
to Halifax, another manufacturing town, where his reception 
was such, as to make him furget the unpolished people, whom he 
iad just left. There are several publick buildings in Halifax. 
that deserve the notice of a stranger, particularly the Piece 
Hall, or Market-house,” a large and elegant edifice, in which the 
various manufacturers display their cloths, on the market day. 
it is built of white freestone, and contains 315 rooms. It was 
here that the famous decapitating machine, since so well know! 
in France, under the name of guillotin, was first used, 80 - 
the renowned Doctor of that name. is robbed of the merit of 1” 
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vention. ‘The necessary exposure of the cloths, in the open air, 
at all hours, required great severity in the laws for their protec- 
tion; and in the reign of Henry VII. thefts to the amount of 
thirteen and a half pence, were punished by decapitation, which, 
as Mr. White informs us, “was effected in the same way since 
adopted by the French.” The perfect indifference, with which 
the people pass and repass through their various burial grounds 
«as through the streets,” excites the severe reprehension of our 
traveller; and leads him into a meditation among the tombs, nei- 
ther very philosophical, nor very interesting. 

At Leeds, where there are some of the largest factories in the 
kingdom, particularly of woollens, our author remained some- 
time. Of the machinery, the principal part of which is worked 
by steam, he speaks in high terms of admiration. Indeed it is 
almost impossible to calculate the advantages which the English 
manufacturers have derived, from the application of the powers 
of steam to mechanicks. A single engine is sufficient to give 
motion to machinery, that would require the united force of 
forty horses. Among the many pleasant excursions, which our 
traveller made, in the neighbouring country, during his stay at 
Leeds, was one to the ancient and celebrated city of York, a 
distance of twenty-four miles. Here the principal object of 
curiosity to the stranger, is the York Cathedral, or “Minster,” 
as itis called. We shall transcribe what is said of this venera- 
ble pile, which will, at once, gratify the curiosity of our readers, 
and afford a fair specimen of the author’s talent for description. 
He had visited it on the evening of his arrival, by star-light, and 
again on the following day, Sunday; but was not able at either 
of these visits to make that minute survey, which such a build- 
ing demanded. He remained in York, therefore, on Monday, 
for this purpose, and continues: 

“I now had a guide to conduct me through the different parts. 

“His aid was not wanting to point out the immense windows of curious 
glazing, divided into very small compartments, and covered with paintings 
of kings, saints, prelates, escutcheons, and representations from holy writ; 
through which, when the sun sheds his rays on them, a riclily varied light 
is effused; nor was it necessary to show me the inimitable and florid style 
of the screen, which is of stone, and has a resemblance to filligree work; 
the endless variety of carving in wood within the choir, and which is as fine 
‘ specimen im it as the screen is of stone; nor was it required to show me 
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the statues of fifteen English Kings, placed in the screen, and arranged inthe 


following order: 


On the north side of the door. On the south side of the door. 


William I. Henry III. 
William IT. Edward I. 
Henry I. Edward IL. 
Stephen Edward II. 
Henry It. Richard II. 
Richard I. Henry IV. 
John Henry V. 


James I. of England. 

“These perishable monuments of regality—these frail memorials of 
departed splendour, will, for a while, arrest the attention of the Visiter, af- 
ter he has recovered from the admiration, which will be excited from a gene. 
ral inspection of the whole building. The sublime vaulting of the roof, the 
tall and slender pillars, the variety of beautiful tracery in the roof and win- 
dows, will almost compel the beholder to fall on his knees, and worship that 
Great Being, to whom this wonderful fabrick is dedicated. Whiile, I say, I 
did not want a guide to direct my eyes to these and a thousand other beau. 
ties which fill the roof, sides, and windows of the church, one was requisite 
to conduct me behind the altar, where there are many things commemor- 
tive of human greatness, and of human vanity, but not much to plead the 
refinement of modern taste. Here will be seen effigies in a kneeling attitude, 
in the dress of queen Elizabeth’s reign, death’s heads, and other emblems of 
mortality, not perfectly suited to the magnificence of the building to whose 
walls they are fixed; but the visiter will observe much variety in sepulchral 
architecture, and, while pausing to read the many tablets to departed merit 
and literature, he will be obliged to notice the tombs of the early founders o! 
the church, and of those whose benefactions have honoured them with 4 
requiem within the walls. Some others ought not to be overlooked; and the 
statue of Sir George Saville commands particular admiration, from the deli- 
cacy of the sculpture, and esteem for the worth cf him to whose honour it's 
raised. 

“Amidst the scattered subjects which will command attention, the mont: 
ment of Scrope will be noticed—not for the skill of the statuary; but be- 
cause he is mentioned by the immortal bard, whose name is less perishable 
than the marble which is designedto perpetuate the fame of Scrope—him, " 
whom he says, 


‘A lord of York, with whom it better show’d, 

When that his flock assembled by the bell, 

Encircled him, to hear with reverence, 

His exposition on the holy text, 

Than on the field of war, an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with his drum, 

Turning the word to sword, and life to death.’ Shak. Henry 1¥- 


. } in this 
“Two or three effaced statues of marble, will be seen recumbent 


part of the church; one of which is in the armour of the ancicnt Anis 
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another is supposed to be a Saxon layman: and near this spot is a fine Sepul- 
chral monument of Archbishop Bowet, who died in 1423. It is in the ar- 
chitecture of the Anglo-Normans; and perhaps a richer or more ele- 
gant specimen is not to be met with. This primate was the second son of 
Heury VL 

“Passing through the north aisle of the choir, a small marble image in a 
lying position will be observed, which my guide informed me was that of 
William de Hatfield, second sen of Edward III. It is placed under a very 
rich tabernacle work, and merits very close inspection; but, amidst the 
yanity which is here offered, and which I cannot attempt to name, it wall 
be difficult for the mind to rest on a single object. 

“Leaving the choir, the visiter is brought immediately under the great 
lantern tower, the loftiest part of the edifice; and upon which the eyes will 
feast, with peculiar delight. ..... 

“My visit to this noble pile by star-light, conveyed to my mind something 
like an impression which the lucid rays of the moon would have produced, 
bad I been standing under this part of the high vaulted roof. [Scott’s de. 
scription of this part of the building follows here, which most of our readers, 
no doubt, have seen.} 

“The grandeur, majesty, and sublimity of the interior of the lantern tower, 
‘s indeed altogether of a character which I cannot describe. 

“To return to my guide, whom I have left behind: we passed on to the 
outer and inner vestries, in the former of which there is not much that is 
worth seeing. Two old chests, which were wont to be used as treasury 
boxes; some large presses, which once contained clothing and canopies; and 
apump, said to be near six hundred years old, with a stone fount near it, in 
which kings were baptized, are all that were shown tome. In the inner 
vestry a number of religues are carefully preserved. Among them are found 
rings of Bowet, Nevill, and others, many centuries old. There was also a 
wooden head, found in the grave of Archbishop Rotherham; and three sil- 
ver chalices found in the graves of as many Archbishops. I was also shown 
a superb pastoral staff of silver, which Catharine Il. of Portugal presented 
‘o Smith, her confessor, in 1687, when he was nominated to the Archbi- 
shopric of York. But that which is most admired, as well for its size, the 
elegance of the workmanship, and for its important connection with the reve- 
aues of the church, is an ivory horn,(so called) about two feet long, on which 

* the following inscription: 








Cornv hoc Viphus, in occidentali parte 
Deirz princeps, vna cym omnibus terris 

et reddittibvs svis olim donavit 

amissvm vel abreptvm 

Henricus Dom. Fairfax demvm restitvit. 

Dec. et capit. de novo ornavit 

A. D. MOCLXXYV. 
47 
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“By virtue of this horn, the church holds some lands of great value, conti. 
guous to the eastern part of York, and whieh are, to this day, called Ten 
Utphis. tt was formerly ornamented with gold, and this decoration was the 
cause of its being stolen. This was taken off, and the father of Henry Lord 
Fairfax having found it during the civil wars, which ravaged England, jt 
was returned by his son, as already mentioned. 

“A very massive and antique chair, said to be nearly as old as the cathe. 
dral itself, was shown to me. I had the honour of sitting én it, where kings 
had sat before. Severul British monarchs have been crowned in it. 

“It would require, however, a better knowledge of architecture than I pos. 
sess, with a more intimate acquaintance with all the beauties of this won. 
derful fabrick, to take more than a cursory notice of them. 

“Besides those I have mentioned, there are some statues, in marble, of ex. 
quisite workmanship. 

“The window at this end of the Church is of unrivalled beauty and mag. 
nitude, being seventy-five feet high, and divided into two hundred compart. 
ments, which are filled with various representations of the Supreme Being, 
of monarchs, mitred priests, and various events recorded in Jewish and 
Christian theology. It is singular to notice the value of labour when this 
stupendous window was begun, about the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. 

“Four shillings a week was paid to the glazier for his work; and he con- 
tracted to finish it in three years. The other windows of the choir, ad 
especially those of the small transepts, furnish beautiful and interesting 
objects of art and curiosity; but all these impressed my mind infinitely less 
than the lofty and acutely pointed arches, supported by tall and slender pil- 
lars, producing altogether such grandeur as it is impossible to describe, and 
affecting the mind with peculiar reverential feelings. 

“Immediately adjacent to the north transept, is the chapter house; an oc- 
tagon building, sixty-three feet in diameter, and in height, to the centreof 
the roof, sixty-seven feet ten inches. Witheut a single pillar to sustain the 
superincumbent weight, i¢ altogether depends upon the ingenious workma- 
ship above. 

“After viewing the interior of the cathedral as much as my time would 
allow, I ascended to the top of the lantern tower,by two hundred and seven- 
ty-three steps, and trom thence embraced, in one view,the whole city of York, 
and many miles of the adjacent country. 

“The following are the principal dimensions: 

Length from east to west, 524 feet 
Length from the west door to thechoms, 264 
Length of the cross aisles from N.toS. 222 
Height of the lantern tower, or steeple, 285” 
From Leeds our traveller proceeded to Sheffield, which is also 


situated in Yorkshire; and at which place, he advises the dealers 
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in the various articles of cutlery to make their purchases, instead 
of at Birmingham, where, he thinks, many of the articles made 
for the American market, are “rather intended for sale, than 
service.” It is supposed, that about forty thousand persons are 
employed in the variews manufactories at this place. We most 
cordially subscribe to the sentiments of our author, on the sub- 
ject of establishing extensive manufactories, in dur own country. 
The mischievous effects, both wpon the health and morals, which 
must necessarily flow, from the indiscrimipate mixture of the 
sexes, of all ages, are painted in the strong language of reason, 
philanthropy and patriotism; and most sincerely do we hope, 
that his remarks may have their merited influence, upon those to 
whom they are addressed. We have no desire to see the in- 
crease of such establishments in the United States. When the 
vast forests of our western country shell have been subdued by 
the hand of culture, when the immense prairies of the South, 
shall have been “crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf;’’ 
it will then be time enough, to think of consigning our children, 
to that deplorable and wretched state, of ignorance and vice, of 
servility and degradation, in which they are necessarily doomed 
te spend their existence, in every extensive manufactory. 

The author runs into some contradictions, in his descriptions 
of places, which is, perhaps, pardonable in one who visits, for the 
first time, the wonderful works of art, in the various manulactur- 
ing towns of Great Britain. Speaking of Birmingham, he says, 
that as a manufacturing town, “no place in the world has equal 
claims to it.” And again, no place can vie with this in the va- 
nety, splendour, beauty, convenience, and cheapness of its pro. 
ductions”—Yet, a little while afterwards, he tells us, that “various 
and vast as are the works of Birmingham, strictly speaking, they 
dwindle into insignificance, when compared with those of Suho.”’ 
The reader will find considerable amusement, in accompanying 
our traveller from Birmingham to London; but we have neither 
room nor time, to point out the various objects of his notice. Ile 
does not forget, in the ancient town of Coventry, to inquire into 
the story of “Peeping ‘Tom,” the wooden image of whom, is still 
to be seen, “with a eocked hat on,” in the act of gratifying hi- 
unfortunate curiesity, to see the Countess of Mercia “ride 
through the town naked,” 
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- Arrived in London. Mr. White is lost im admiration of its:im.. 
inense magnitude, so infinitely beyond any picture:which his ima- 
gination had yrevidusly drawn of its size. ~ It ‘appeared to him 
to be without botihdaries or form, and to have “as little beauty as 
symmetry.” Allthatcan attract the notice of astranger, in Lon. 
don, has been so-often described, that ‘the! reader will hardly ex- 
pect to find much ‘that is new, in this portion of our author's 
work. Indeed he declares that “it would be wseless and vain for 
him to attempt a ‘description of London; the history of which, 
with its topography, trade, arts, sciences, manufactories, amuse. 
ments, curiosities, manners and customs, would fill many volumes, 
and employ many years. A life of no ordinary duration would, 
indeed, be totally insufficient to obtain a-correct: knowledge of 
this large, misshapen, and overgrown place.” Notwithstanding 
this, however, the reader who has no other object, than amnse- 
ment, will be abundantly remunerated, for the trouble of perusing 
the second volume. In such a city as London, there:are a thon- 
sand daily occurrences, which a traveller of any ingenuity cannot 
fail to turn to account; and Mr. White is too close an. observer, 
not to have collected manv valuable remarks. 

We have already, we fear, extended this article to a tedious 
length: but it will be necessary, before we conclude it,. to saya 
few words on the subject of the author’s style and manner. He 
has chosen the epistolary form for his narrative; and has given to 
it, all the familiarity, without the ease, of a private correspon- 
dence. His style is almost as various as the subjects upon which 
he treats. [t is sometimes plain, easy, pure. and correct; and 
sometimes so loose as to degenerate into unintelligible nonsense, 
as in the following passage: speaking of Dudley priory, he says, 
‘“‘unless dissimilar to other convents or Priories, this too, was 
perhaps, often profaned by scenes of tyranny, lust and licentious- 
ness. The impenetrable obscurity which hangs over the events 
of eight centuries, precludes a knowledge of those traits whic 
marked the characters of the men who secluded themselves from 
the rest of the world: but I do not hesitate to say, that their out- 
ward austerity, their indolence, and their acts of piety, (disgraced 
as it wasby hypocrisy and wild unruly mirth) were less honourable 
to the Deity to whom they had so solemnly pledged their lives 
‘han to the general conduct which distinguishes the tenants of 
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later years.” We is also, frequently, unpardonably deficient, in 
the nost common rulés of grammar: as, for example: 

«Monopolies “are never productive of general vood: and the 
vast acquisitions of landed ‘property obtained by the compara- 
tively few, is grievous and oppressive to the many.”°————«'The 
penalties whiely attaches to violation of the laws. A mong 
the former, the parish chureh of St. Peter is worthy of seeing.” 
——* And all this:imthe name of, and under the garb of reli- 
gion.” The author has not often attempted tobe rhetorical: 
but where he hasrintreduced a figure, he has shown himself wo- 
fully deficient inthe manayement of it. “48 a link is to a chain, so 
her commerce terives.its principal support from her unrivalled 
excellence: in arts and manufactures,” He is equally deti- 
cient ih the construction of some of his sentences * Several 
years previous to his death, the learned and ingenious Dr. Eras 
mus Darwin resided here; and, so did his biographer, and th: 
panegyrist of | the unfortunate Andre, the last of whom became 
victim to the-duplicity, villany, and treachery of the infamous 
Arnold.”” It was neither the biographer of Darwin, nor the pan- 
egyrist of André, but André himself, who became a victim to the 
treachery of Arnold. Again: “The people are plain in thei: 
manners, very much resembling those of the Quakers, of which 
sect there are many in the town; and their wealth, industry, and 
respectability gives them a merited influence.” “ Distant 
from Sheffield, about six miles, on the road to Doncaster, is Roth- 
erham, which is also celebrated for the excellence of its edge 
tools, and which have been noticed by a writer as early as the six- 
teenth century.” These, and many other passages whict 
might be cited, will show, that our author cannot, justly, lay claim 
to the character of a good writer. We have seen nothing, in his 
work, which induces us to suppose him, improperly influenced by 
attachment to any political party; and we believe that his narra- 
tive, so far as facts are concerned, is faithful and impartial. 

Upen the whole, though we cannot consider Mr, White as a 


scientifick, or asa philosophical traveller, we can venture to recom- 
mend his work to our readers, as containing a vast fund of inno- 
cent amusement, and as exhibiting the fullest account, of the 
manufacturing establishments of Great Britain, that we have, any 
where. seen. Z. 
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Emilia of Lindinau; or, The Field of Leipsic. A Poem, in Four Cantos, By 
Mary Arnold Houghton, From the Bnglish edition, M. Carey, Philadel. 
phia, and Wells and Lilly, Boston, 1816, 18mo. p. p. 200. 


Ir has seldom been our fortune, in the character of Reviewers, 
to experience sensations of pleasure and delight, more exquisite, 
than those with which we present this Poem to the attention and 
regards of the publick. Unacquainted with the nature of Miss 
Houghton’s pretension to a literary character, beyond the testi- 
mony of the present work; and unbiassed by any sentiment, 
that could operate to the exaggeration of her merits, we confess 
that we have never imbibed for any author, from the mere peru- 
sal of their works, a more profound admiration and esteem, than 
we feel for this lady, and her first poetical attempt. We are 
so far, at the same time, from being the champions of female 
philosophers and poets, that candour compels us to acknowledge, 
that we took up this poem, with semething like loathing. But 
the perusal of the first ten pages, wholly disarmed us of preju- 
dice, and led us to the pleasing anticipation, of a rich repast of 
poetick excellence. It is almost superfluours to add, that our 
anticipations were exceeded, by the reality of enjoyment. 

The story of Emilia, combines qualities of excellence, rarely 
found in an Idyl, or even in an Epic; for, it is, at once, natural, 
interesting, and roniantick. It captivates the fancy, lays hold 
on the heart, and secures the whole attention of the reader. 
The incidents are probable, but unexpected; and excite the plea- 
sure of surprise, in addition to that caused by the transcendant 
beauties of the poetry. In the simplicity of the plot, there is 
also much to be commended. The incidents grow out of each 
other almost imperceptibly, become entangled by a sort of neces- 
sity, develope themselves naturally, and at last terminate in a 
catastrophe, happy, solemn and striking. And this, too, with- 
out that irksome repletion of morbid morality, whose sentiments 
have been made so cheap and ineflicient, by fashionable affecta- 
tion. The poem, notwithstanding, contains an important moral, 
which is excellently elucidated, in the progress of the story, and 
still more excellently enforced, in the partial calamity of the se- 
quel. As for the embellishments of imagery, diction, and ver- 
sification, Miss Houghton ranks superiour to most of her cotem 
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poraries; for she has but few faults, and numerous beauties. 
There is an exquisite sweetness, in the simplicity and harmony 
of the following lines; which describe the distress of Emilia, at 
the departure of her sire, for the field of battle: 











“The morn, whose ray was wont to hail 
Emilia’s footsteps in the vale, 

Or bid its breeze her senses greet 

On mountain’s brow, with odours sweet, 
While deeper blush’d her cheeks of rose, 
With hue like that the wild-brier shows, 
And fresher glow’d her lips’ rich dye, 
And brighter beam’d her lustrous eye; 

‘) he morn now found the pensive maid 
Languid, and pale, and unarray’d.” 





















What can be more natural, and, at the same time, more poet- 
ical, than her description of the “grotto,” the favourite retreat 
of the young Emilia: 


From the cleft roof a doubtful ight 
Gave ore and spar to sparkle bright, 
And ray like that of moonbeam shone 
On mossy floor and couch of stone; 
Wreath of wild rose and woodbine-spray 
Hung mantling o’er the rude door-way, 
Beneath whose arch there wander’d still, 
A little silver tinkling rill, 

That, murm’ring o’er the pebbles, made 
Meet musick far such quiet shade.” 


The imagination of Miss Houghton always blazes; sometimes, 
with a mellow, sometimes with a dazzling flame. Nor is she less 
admirable in the discrimination, and in the drawing, of her cha- 
racters; which are all poetically complete, and morally consis- 
tent. The Lover is seen, in every line of the following: 







“And who is he, whose brilliant eye 
Beams brighter when Emilia’s nigh; 
Who ’midst her forest walks unseen, 
Watches her footsteps o’er the green; 
Or roves the distant valley wide, 

To meet her by the streamlet’s side’” 
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In affirming that “Emilia of Lindinau,’’ is equal to the best, 
even of Lord Byron’s productions, we know that, at the first 
glance, we hazard the dissent of every man of taste; but we are 
certain of a perfect coincidence of opinion, when they shall 
have thoroughly perused this excellent little poem. We shall 
present another short extract to our readers; and they must be 
made of “sterner stuff’ than we are, if they do not admire the 
chaste simplicity of the picture, which is there given of the nup- 
tial night, «The paradise of faithful love.” 


“In splendour’s gorgeous robes array’d, 
Her bridal train attend the maid, 

Who, blushing as the morning sky, 
Timid as love’s first whisper’d sigh, 
Bends at that altar’s marble base 
Which heard the vows of all her race; 
While wav’d above her drooping head, 
With crest and gallant ensigns spread, 
‘The banners which her fathers bore 
From many a field in times of yore. 

But sees not Walbergh’s kindling eye, 

The signs of ancient chivalry; 

Nor priest, with heaven-inspiring look, 
Whose hand sustains the holy book; 

Nor smiling crowd that stand beside; 
Nor Lindinau in lordly pride: 
Her he beholds alone, whose face 

Is bent to earth with modest grace; 
Hears but that voice, whose melting tone 
Has vow’d her faith and hand his own.” 


To conclude, we shall onty remark, that if the author of this 
Poem, has sufficient strength of mind to resist the seduction of 
booksellers, and will not, like some other modern poets that we 
could name, allow her rhyme to outrun her wit, she will be as- 
sured of a passport to fame; and will always retain the admira 
tion of those endued with a correct taste, for the flights of the 
Muse *. 3. °. 
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Tue author has left us in ignorance of the reception which 
the Carmelite met with at Drury Lane—of its literary merit we 
shall speak hereafter. 

He next engaged in a controversy with the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, upon the equality of Church revenues, and dignitaries, to 
which he was strenuously opposed. The Bishopdeclined to prolong 
the dispute, and our author retired, flattering himself with a vic- 
tory, which had not been fairly won, When Cumberland thinks 
he has the best argument on his side, he on!y becomes guilty of 
a common vanity; as no man supposes that he is engaged in the 
support of a bad cause, or the establishment of an erroneous prin- 
ciple. 

He was also the author of an anonymous pamphlet called Cur- 
tius rescued from the Gulph, principally aimed against Dr. Parr, 
with whom Cumberland ventured to contend, in vindication of 
an inoffensive man, who had been handled, as hie thought, with 
unmerited severity. He confesses that he strained his vigour to 
the utmost, in a hard fight against a powerful opponent; whom he 
laboured to overcome by a thick discharge of quotations from the 
artillery of the ancients. 

The Natural Son, another comedy of this prolifick writer, was 
acted in the same season that witnessed the appearance of The 
Carmelite; and met with good success, in defiance of a malicious 
combination, that attempted to ruin if, and blast the reputation of 
the poet. But they failed in both. 

We now see Cumberland in his 55d year (1785) still in the 
full vigour of his faculties, and the eager chase of fame, that is 
never to be overtaken, till it cannot be enjoyed. ‘This year was 
48 
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calamitous to the poet, by the death of his ever constant triend, 
Lord Sackville; who expired with the pious resignation of a 
christian, in peace with the world, and with the dignity of a phi- 
losopher, composed by the consciousness of virtue. 

About the same period, he gave birth to another comedy, called 
The Impostor. Of its stage reception he is silent; and it is not 
astonishing taat amidst the multiplicity of his writings, he should 
forzet, or disregard, the immediate impression they produced. 

In company with this comedy, he published his first Novel of 
Arundel, written in a desultory manner, and seat to the press in 
such small fragments, as he found it convenient to strike off; 
so that as he says, he had but one copy, which was the 
original, His second Novel, called Henry, is, however, a more 
elaborate production. He professes to have taken Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, as his model; and to have jiaid down the principles 
that should govern a writer, in the construction of this species of 
composition. Of course he differs from the rules established by 
the example of the author he imitates; but imitates only in the 
general detail of his work. As tragedy, he says, may be called an 
epic poem of compressed action, the novel may justly be styled 
a dilated comedy; aud hence he concludes, that its genuine form 
should entirely consist of a natural delineation of human charac- 
ter; free from extraordinary casualties, and uncorrupted by the 
monsters of a morbid imagination. In the propriety of these 
rules, every lover of reason, nature, and simplicity, must concur; 
and the daily extinction of thousands of such ephemeral works, 
that owe their oblivion to their departure from tiis track, attests 
the truth of the principle. ‘The Novel writer, who wishes to live 
in the memory of posterity, and fix the constant attention of lis 
own age, must forever renounce the frivolities of preternatural 
events, and superstitious images; and by adhering to nature and 
life, give birth to beauty, simplicity, and wisdom. 

Cumberland thought, that if he had blotted more, and consumed 
less paper, he would have left a larger stock of perfection, as an 
inheritance to posterity. Most of his readers, are, perhaps, of 
the saine opinion; though it may be doubted, if he was himself 
siucere in the expression of it. 

He tells us, that heroick verse was always more familiar and 
agreeable to him, than prose; and that as his thoughts flowed more 
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easily in the former, the composition of it was less troublesome, 
and he could execuée it with greater rapidity For the purpose 
of gratifying his fancy in this luxurious kind of writing, mingled 
as he says, by higher motives, he now commenced an hervick 
poem upon a sacred subject, sanguine in his hopes of being able 
to vanquish every difficulty, which had tried the genius, and ex- 
ercised all the ingenuity of Milton, to surmount, He began this 
performance in the winter, and allotting himself an average task 
of fifty lines a day, he soon despateled the whole, divided into 
eight Books: rising before day-light every morning, to devote his 
hours to the Muse. This was his firet epic attempt; and its il 
fortane, bespoke it an imperfect work. The languid sale of the 
first edition, left him an arrear of above an hundred pounds. 
This was a sore stroke to the poet! He felt all the passion of a 
blind lover for his poem; and, ashis conviction of its transcendent 
merit, could not be weakened by the publick neglect, he was con 
demned to suffer all the mortification of disappointed pride, con- 
firmed in its opinion of excellence, and spurning that contempt 
for his work, which he had not power to remove. As a revenge 
for this slight, he laid Calvary at the feet of his Sovereign, through 
his librarian, who he thinks never delivered his book into the 
Royal hands, Far above despair, however, he confidently relied 
upon the justice ef posterity; and cast his eyes to future gevera- 
tions, for that applause, which malice and envy then withheld, 

Cumberland confesses te have received essential benefit, in 
respect to the composition of this poem, from an attentive perusal 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost; which he took for bis general model, 
avoiding those errours and improprieties, which Johnson had con- 
demned as puerilities; and in which decision of the Critick, he 
cordially concurred. Yet had Cumberland never read Paradise 
Lost, till then? Has he avoided the blemishes he censures; or 
rather has he not given Jife to a brood of new ones, of aggravated 
deformity? 

Of the opinions of our author, in regard to many celebrated 
works and personages, every reader must be desirous of being in- 
formed, who feels a rational inquisitiveness, or admits the testi- 
mony af a great mind, in great determinations. Cumberland 
thought very indifferently of Junius; he says, he had perused his 
letters several times, with devoted attention, but found little to 
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excite his admiration, or elicit his applause. What produces 
most wonder, is the impenetrable secrecy of the writer. His 
friend Lord George Germain, had been suspected of being the 
author, but Cumberland treats the conjecture with contempt, for 
that none, unless endowed with a savage heart, could have in- 
dulged in such barbarous attacks, and execrable aspersions. Ju. 
nius, says Cumberland, must have been a hypocrite; an affected 
patriot, a malicious man, and a cowardly enemy; who stabbed his 
adversary in the dark, and defamed those whom he durst not 
have confronted. Junius, therefore, says our poet, could not 
have been Lord Sackville, who was the very opposite of this char- 
acter. Yet his friend, a few days before his death, when talk. 
ing on the subject, did not disavow the allegation. Cumberland 
justly ranks Junius, as a splendid, but not a great writer; who 
had more acrimony than eloquence, more show than treasure, and 
more impudence than honesty. ‘The facility with which he is 
daily imitated with great exactness, proves his predominant 
beauties not to be transcendent; and that he is more remarkable 
for qualities that lay hold of the attention, than for such as de- 
note a great orator. 

In regard to Sterne, his sentiments are paradoxical, and per- 
haps not to be upheld against argument, or kept free from objec- 
tion. He thinks him a plagiary; that he mistook his powers, and 
misapplied his genius. Yet he allows him the merit of making his 
descriptions pictures, and painting his pictures till they glow with 
life; that he excelled in the pathetick, but wanted delicacy; that 
his tricks are frivolous, and that he often attempts to pass buffoon- 
ery upon his reader for wit. 

To none of these charges, do I think Mr. Shandy pleads guilty; 
and while he deserves more praise, I think he is injured by so 
much censure. But on this question, I must wave further dis- 
cussion in this place; merely observing that, Mr. Cumberland 
always inclines to depreciate those universally allowed to be ex- 
aited, and that he exaggerates to greatness, the inferiour abilities 
of obscure men. He makes the genius of Mr. Rogers, (and who 
the reader will exclaim, is Mr. Rogers?) superior to that of John- 
son or Goldsmith; and his friend Sir James Bland Burgess, is to 
be the Saviour of a sinking Literary world. And who is this Sir 
James? Why, gentle reader, he is the author of a poem that no 
man ever took the pains to read! 
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Of Burke, however, he theuglit highly; and praised his Letter 
on the French Revolution, above any other writing to be found in 
the English language. Yet he concludes his encomium by say- 
ing: “Mr. Burke, in parliament, enjoyed the triumph of a day; but 
Mr. Burke, on paper, would have been the founder of his own im- 
mortality.” Mr. Cumberland says, he wonld have been. Now 
if Mr. Burke has not secured his imperishable fame, it may be 
demanded, who has? If Cumberland lives by the side of Burke, 
his anxiety about his renown was needless, and his toils to obtain 
it, will not have been spent in vain. 

Our author professes to have been a complete voluptuary in his 
literary gratifications; never resting in one enjoyment, but flying 
from one topick to another, in search of novelty and pleagure, 
till he exhausted almost every theme imagination could supply. 
He affirms, that he was néver indifferent in the cause of religion, 
and wrote, at various times, as many sermons as would form a 
large volume; and that some of them had been pronounced from 
the pulpit. He also wrought into verse, fifty of the psalms of 
David; and occasionally composed prayers for thanksgiving, on 
the last and first day of the year. A religious pamphlet, entitled 
A few Plain Reasons for believing in the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, also came from his pen; and obtained, without 
difficulty, the high approbation of its author: and an acknowledge- 
ment from the Bishop of London, to whom he presented it. He 
likewise turned some passages of the Old Testament into verse, 
the greater number of which he fortunately lost. That he did 
not turn more, must please every reader: and that he did not 
lose more, is to be regretted; if those he has given to the world, 
are a fair specimen, they could only be remarkable for uniform 
dullness, and an invariable want of harmony, and spirit. 

Cumberland is never perplexed, discouraged, or bewildered, 
by the hot pursuit of the criticks: his skill always extricates him 
from their censure, and his stratagems never fail to afford him a 
retreat. Thus he says, of his dramatick works, that if he missed 
gratifying the audience in some instances, he invariably contrib- 
uted to his own amusement, and satisfaction! This is a consola- 
tion, and an excuse, which I believe no other writer,ever seriously 
conceived or applied as a balm to the wounds of pride; or pub- 


lickly promulged, in extenuation of his faults, orin behalf of his 
fame! 
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He next turned his attention to musical pieces; and produced 
a “comick opera in three acts, founded on the story of Mat Ty- 
ler;”? but the Lord Chamberlain prohibiting certain passages, he 
new modelled it, and upon its exhibition, experienced but little fa- 
vour. It was entitled The “irmourers and the author does not won- 
der at its bad reception, when he had been forced to strike out 
all the comedy, and leave only the skeleton for performance! 

The Oountry Attorney, a comedy, he brought out at Mr. Col- 
man’s Summer theatre. Ofits fate with the publick, he leaves 
us in ignorance. , 

A drama, under the title ef Don Pedro, an the comedy of The 
Box-Lobby Challenge, were exhibited at the same theatre; [ 
imagine in the following season 

His comedy of The Jew, which still blooms transplanted on the 
American stage, was the first new play acted on the boards of 
new Drury Lane. Cumberland declares himself ashamed of the 
rapidity, with which he wrote it; yet success is not.always in pro- 
portion to labour! Its good fortune, solaced the pride, and minis- 
tered to the happiness of the poet, in an uncommon degree. 

The following season brought into life, The Wheel of Fortuny, 














a comedy that still maintains a prosperous career on our Ameri- 
can boards, not inferiour to that, which it obtained in its native 


clime, 

Not long after, and during the same season, the comedy of 
First Love, was got; up at the same theatre; and, by its merit 
made its way in the good opinion of the publick, and preserved 
the reputation of the writer. 

It may reasonably be asked, if 1 am now writing the Life ol 
Cumberland, or merely exhibiting a catalogue of his Works? Yet 
such is the calamity, incident to an author’s writing his own Me: 
moirs; what to him appears indifferent, is of most interest in the 
estimation of the reader; he clings with fondness tu his writings; 
the reader wishes to see the character of the man; both are in 
clined to different objects, and both disappointed by the issue of 
the work. Who shall now supply those incidents of life, and 
features of character, which the author himself has omitted to 
preserve? 

The drama of The Days of Yore, was brought forward at Co: 
vent Garden; with what success, or at what time, Cumberland 
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does not tell us, and Thave not thought it of sufficient importance 
to ascertain. 1% 

False Impressions, a similar work, issued from the same stage; 
and its reception is buried in the same silence. 

At different times, and with various fortane, Drury Lane pro- 
duced his plays of ‘The Last of the Family, and The Word for 
Nature; The Dependant and The Eccenirick Lover; with The 
Sailor’s Daughter, which, though ill entitled to the distinction, is 
still occasionally exhibited in our theatres, to the exclusion of 
more sterling excellence, and diverting comedies. 

He informs us, that being in the habit of making annual visits 
toa Mrs. Bludworth, he was wont to amuse his leisure, by writing 
such light sonnets, as did not demand a reference to his books. 
These he has inserted in his Memoirs; but I doubt if the Muses 
are obliged to him for their preservation. They are all short 
effusions upon some of the most glaring foibles, qualities, and 
passions of the mind; and are entitled Wit, .Affectation, Vanity, 
Avarice, Prudery, Envy, Pride, and Humility. He does not do 
little things with grace, or adorn them with beauty! 

When England, to avert the consequences, and chastise the 
iniquity of the French Revolution, declared war against that 
country, Cumberland was among the first who stood in the ranks 
of volunteer soldiers, as Major Commandant in the Infantry; add 
Kentish men, and true. 

Upen the couclusion of the peace of Amiens, which restored 
atemporary tranquillity, to the country, these forces were dis- 
missed, with “leave to hold their arms, and serve without pay.” 
It is no small testimony of the private worth, and publick capa- 
tity of Cumberland, that the men he commanded, should present 
vim a sword in token of their affection and respect. On the hilt 
of it, was engraved, 4 tribute of esteem’ for their beloved com- 
wander.” Such proofs of justice, attachment and gratitude, 
«re equally honourable to both parties. When the war again 
broke out, he resumed his command; and stood always prepared 


‘meet hostility. 


Cumberland has wisely observed, that the man who sees many 
lays, must expect to encounter many sorrows. Among those 
which most deeply afflicted him, was first, the death of his eldest 
“nin the Esland of Tobago, whither he had proceeded, to be- 
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come qualified for a civil employment... Sogn after this melan- 
choly event, a deeper stab was given to his repose, by the de- 
mise of his amiable wife, with whom he had eyer lived on terms of 
the tenderest affection, and with sentiments of the purest esteem, 
Yet he did not suffer this double calamity to sink him to despon- 
dence, “convinced, says he, that patience is no mark of insensi- 
bility, nor the parade of lamentation any‘evidence of the sincerity 
or permanency of grief.” | 

Some joys still remained to sweeten the bitterness of woe. He 
had two sons happily established in life, and respectably married 
to amiable women, the choice of their affection. He had now 
nineteen grand children, in the year 1804; five of whom were 
under his paternal care, through chancery; being the offspring of 
William Badcock, esquire, the husband of his second daughter, 
and who expired at our author’s house, in Tunbridge Wells. 
These children, still consoled him amidst his complicated calam- 
ities, by their promising dispositions, and filial kindness; a source 
of comfort not often bestowed, to solace the grief of the wretched, 

When the Princess Amelia, whose premature decay excited 
more universal sympathy than wasever before manifested forroya| 
calamity, resided at Worthing, for the benefit of the sea air,Cum- 
berland was permitted to pay his homage to her; and, struck with 
the wonderful patience, with which she suffered all the anguish o! 
her disease, he addressed a poem to her, upon the virtues of for- 
titude, and the hopes of her recovery. These stanzas, however 
can captivate none by their beauty, their harmony, or their wil. 

In the latter part of the year 1804, he commenced to write his 
own memoirs; at first, with the intention of giving them to the 
world through the hands of his executors, when envy should be 
entombed in his grave, and opposition disarmed by the voice of 
death. When he had finished them, however, which he did in 
September, 1805, he was persuaded to alter his resolution, either 
through the importunity of his friends, or from the pressure © 


want; and sold the copy for five hundred pounds. It was $000 | 


published, and the first edition soon exhausted, To the secu 


he added a Supplement, which gave his biography buta sinall ex- § 


tension, being dated in February, 1806, It afforded him, hower- | 

. ° ~enein’g 

er. an opportunity of repelling some accusations, and ang’ | 
y the 


some errours, that were brought forward, and discovered b 
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Criticks; who had fallen ‘without mercy, upon his Memoirs. In his 
recriminations, he is jastly severe upon Hayley; and in reply to 
the virulent itivectives of the Edinburgh Reviewers, he treats 
them with magnanimity, and spares them from compassion; ad- 
monishes them with candour, and as¢tibes much to the thought- 
lessness of youth, which proceeded ‘from the inflation of vanity, 
and the wantonness of pride. M 

An author at seventy-four, who hab «written on more subjects, 
andin greater bulk, than usually falls to the lot of the most indus- 
trious of the profession; who has sported in the sun-beams of ap- 
plause, and been condemned to the gloom of disappointment, cen- 
sure, and neglect; who has outlived mbst of his cotemporaries, 
and his friends; and witnessed the vicissitudes of taste, and the 
pernicious progress of refinement; an author, thus old, celebrated, 
and experienced, has uncommon claims to attention, and ought 
to be heard with reverence, if not obeyed with submission. Some 
of his friends, he says, complained of the deficiency of that part 
of his narrative, which is dated posterior to his return from Spain- 
For this neglect, he alleges the fear of garrulity; and would rather 
be censured for saying too little than too much; he professes to 
supply in the Supplement what is wanting in the Book, but it is 
not to be discovered that he added much of what was before un- 
known; and thus becomes guilty of the fault of repetition, in at- 
tempting to shun the folly of loquacity. Whathe says of Titiano 
however, may be applied to himself: “He prattles sometimes 
with the privilege of old age; but still it is the prattle of Nes- 
tor.” He says he has in his possession, numerous unpublished 
works, written since his return from Spain, which, if known, 
would gain him the credit of industry; but he will not trust the 
world with them during his lifetimes as dead men’s doings are 
more applauded and admired, than the productions of living 
writers, and the temple of the author’s praise is reared with diy 
bones and skull. 

Cumberland does not seem to have been wedded to the olden 
lime; either his benevolence, or his vanity, his love of mankind, 
or his dread of being accused of the querulous weakness of old ages 
induced him to think well of the passing period. Yet he thinks, 
and thinks rightly, that the general diffusion of knowledge acts 
as a leveller, x hich nothing by ut first vate pening can surmount. 
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He wrote some lines. upon, the death of Pitt, and of Nelson; 
the former, witha view to haye it placed as an_ inscription upon 
his monument. Both are, good; but that on Pitt is the best; 
and as he calls the lines om Nelson, an impramptu, we may rea- 
dily excuse their want of excellence. Ile also wrote a melo-dra- 
ia, in three acts, upon the subject of Nelson’s victory; which was 
played at Drury Lane, the third night after the news arrived, A 
piece in two acts, that was preparing at Covent Garden, was so 
far advanced, that every thing was ready for the performance, the 
night succeeding his funeral, when the exhibition of it was inhib- 
ited by authority.) o : 

He places the zenith of his powers, and the vigour of his imagi- 
nation, between the time when he produced Calvary, The Observer, 
and his novel of Henry. Cumberland considers it as no small 
blessing, that he was endued with a taste for reading and compo- 
sition, in the midst of his calamities; and that what proved a re- 
lief to his wants, also contributed to his joy, his solace, and his 
comfort. 

Till his removal to Tunbridge Wells, he says he had hardly 
ever passed a year, without along, and critical fever; but that 
when he resided in that salubrious spot, he was wholly free from 
indisposition. 

He was a captain of infantry in 1747, and was a major in 1806: 
ifhe had gone through the usual chances of active war, he might 
have justly been considered as the favourite of fortune, 

It caused a man of Cumberland’s good dramatick taste, no 
trifling disgust and inquietude, to perceive the growing deprava- 
tion of the stage; and be a tame witness of the rage that obtained 
for the puerility of Spectacle. He laments, with the feelings of 
a poet, this gross degeneracy of the theatres; and ridicules it with 
the severity of an offended wit; nor was he more easy, under the 
increasing luxury of fashionable enjoyments. Who can say, that 
on these points, Cumberland showed the querulousness of age; or 
did not found his opinions upon unquestionable realities? 

Another Epic poem was still to exercise the warning genius ol 
Cumberland; this was grounded upon the history of Moses, and 
entitled The Exodiad. It was undertaken at the suggestion of, 
and in conjunction with his friend Sir James Burges, who drew 
the outline. and presented it to our author. The excellence of 
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the performance can exalt neither to immortality. About the 
same time, he planned a third Novel, which he intended should 
combine such properties, as should equally interest and gyatify 
the scholar, snd the idler; “sometliing, says he, which gravity, 
may read without contempt, and modesty without a blush.” ‘Pius 
novel was John De Lancaster. 

At this time, in his seventy-fourth year, he represents himsel! 
as free from «lisease; and happy in good spirits; benevolence made 
him cheerful, and fortitude kept him from becoming a prey to 
sorrow. The world at large, he remarks, will pay but little 
reverence to cur grey hairs, unless we set them off with the 
graces of good nature.” ‘This is complaisance, if it is not sin- 
cerity. 

His daughter, born in Spain, he pictures as the comfort of his 
age; and to her, in the fulness of a father’s love. he has dedicated 
his Memoirs. It is pleasing, to see him thus consoled, and ani- 
mated by the attentions of his children; the highest felicity which 
old age can enjoy, and the greatest return which gratitude can 
vield to parental love and solicitude. 

In the winter, he brought forward another comedy, called 
1 Hint to Husbands, that was acted at Drury Lane; but met with: 
no success, after a good reception the first night. Yet in this 
play, the author affirms, that he has made no sacrifice to the 
fashion of the times; but adhered to the rules of the classick dra- 
ma, and rejected with disdain all farce, and puerilities. ‘The 
‘trength of his resolution, that preserved the purity of his taste, 
certainly merited a better fate; but he appealed in vain to a cor- 
rupted age, and a degenerate state of learning; a cotemporary. 
ind a companion of Johnson, was a very obtrusive writer it tue 
age, when Lewis and Dibdin could arrive at the pinacle of re- 
howh, by the force of conceit, and the brilliance of scenery. Wit 
and sound sense were very unsaleable and uncreditable commod- 
ities, in the latter days of Cumberland! 

The death of Fox, again awakened him to solemn reflections, 
"pon the fleeting tenure of existence. How many thousands of 
his fellow subjects,” and friends, eminent for their extraordinary 
worth, had he seen called from the business, and eased of the 
‘ares of Hfe! The signal of death was ever sounding in his ear, 
ind the hour was uncertain, but could not be remote, when hy 
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must himself obey a summons to the same realms. Notwithstand- 
ing the benevolence of his heart, and his willingness to be pleased 
with the age he had advanced to, yet he still found, that he was 
in a solitude, when out of his domestick circle.. A new set of 
writershad taken possession of the publick attention, endued with 
different tastes, and aiming at monstrous novelty. He felt him- 
self growing out of fashion, and knew that he had received un- 
merited neglect; but he determined to write, whilst his faculties 
retained their energy, and to look to posterity for the recompense 
of his labours! The former was a noble resolution, and the latter 
a wise resource. Posterity can never forget him, while lear hing 
is held in veneration, or genius can extort praise. 

In his Memoirs, he has mingled numerous entertaining anec- 
dotes of most of the illustrious characters who flourished in his 
time, and many of his intimate friends who were distinguished 
by eccentricity or goodness. Yet every reader must wish that 
he had told us more of himself, and less of others; and not have 
defeated the only legitimate object of biography, by the dread of 
egotism, which he has not avoided by attempting to detail the 
fortunes, and characters of others! 

Cumberland was unfortunate in his poetick pieces; he was stil! 
more so in his critical performances. The London Review, was 
principally conducted by him, on principles of candour, that were 
specious enough in themselves, but incompatible with perfection, 
aud a hindrance to the dispensations of justice. When every 
Critick became personally responsible for his decisions, by sub- 
scribing his name to his review, it could not be expected that he 
would be bold in his censures, or moderate in his praise. Cum- 
berland could not attain this happy art of a reviewer; his consti- 
tutional bias was to gratify others, and procure for himself uni- 
versal esteem, while he averted every danger of enmity or re 
sentment; he panted for fame, and in its eager pursuit, often 
stooped from the majestick port of independence, to conciliate 
individual good will, and court applause not worth the winning 
To this predominant humour of his mind, must be imputed the 
failure of the London Review; whose life was languid and feeble. 
and whose death was sudden and undeplored. It was too mod- 
est in its pretensions, too tame in its execution, and too uninter- 
esting in its detail: but if, like the Oracles of old, or the Review 
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ers of Edinburgh he had assumed a mysterious air, pronounced 
irreversible decrees, and indulged in the boldness of wanton se- 
verity, he would have commanded complete success, and drawn 
forth general acclamations of wonder and delight. Such is the 
fate of modest merit, and open handed modesty; such the happy 
carreer of impudence, veiled in the cloak of obscurity. 

Like all authors, Cumberland had sometimes to struggle unde: 
the weight of contracted means, and pecuniary wants. By ben- 
efiting the publick, in his expedition to Spain, he ruined himsell 
through their dishonest parsimony, or unjust neglect. His in- 
come was small, from his office, and his writings not always lu- 
crative; while his family was numerous and expensive. Yet his 
wants, were not those of necessity, quivering between life and 
death; nor his disappointments such, as rendered future exertions 
desperate. He was never without the comforts, nor frequents 
destitute of some of the luxuries of lile. 

It is painful, however, to the lover of genius, to behold the ne 
cessities of Cumberland driving him to the publication of his 
plays by subscription, to relieve his wants in his old age. It is 
not less disgraceful to the age, that by neglecting the merits of 
one of the first writers of his time, and almost the only dramatist 
of genuine taste, who adorned the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, evinced their want of generosity, and exposed their pov- 
erty of judgement, Cumberland had certainly outlived the vir- 
tues of the time, in which Johnson, Goldsmith, and Garrick, gave 
a direction to the publick taste; and the era that could thus treat 
him with ungrateful indignity, was every way unworthy of his 
superiour endowments, and expansive learning. 

The plays that were thus published, now form part of his post- 
humous works; as they did not appear ull after his death. {tis 
said, that he assented to this method of easing his circumstances, 
with great reluctance, having previously intended those prodac- 
tions as a bequest to his favorite daughter Fiances. By the per- 
suasion of his friends, however, he altered his resolution; and if 
is still more greivous to find the expedient he resorted to barely 
successiul. Such is the fate of those, who labour for the amuse 
ment of the publick; who exhaust their tigeniuits to please a 
thankless world, and are dismissed to the i the garb of 
poverty, without compassion, reverence. or sr ilaude, S. 
(To be concluded in the nel. ) 
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CRITICISM. 
Lord Byron. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


Cuitpe Haxocp is the next in order—a poem full of deep phi- 
losophizing sadness. ‘The picture of a man whose mind has been 
blighted by neglect; of a pride that has been trodden upon with 
heartless severity—of a heart whose warmest sympathies have 
been noted but by curiosity, and returned only by unkindness, 

However Lord Byron may be willing to disclaim all resem- 
blance to his hero, yet we do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
most faithful picture of himself that he has ever given to the 
world, or probably ever will. We do believe that its great 
author did mean Childe Harold as a fancy piece, when first 
painted. But we are convinced, that he has since been satisfied 
it is a transcript from himself. 

He has since drawn other characters with enough of the leading 
attributes of Childe Harold, to make them appear of a family, 
and enough of foreign expression to satisfy the world that they 
are not legitimate copies of Byron. His object is to make us 
judge of his heroes collectively. The verdict, therefore, must be 
favourable; his pictures, together, are but strong resemblances of 
Byron’s best features, shaded too deeply with crime. One only 
bears al! his most distinguishing traits; but even that is a strange 
mixture of the real and imaginary. Childe Harold is not a per- 
fect picture of Byron, but it is the best we have. There is no 
falsehood about Byron; had he meant to draw himself in this 
poem, he would never have denied it; he is undisguised to a 
fault; his heart is perpetually struggling with his pride, and al- 
ways victorious—if his Heart alone is touched, the same hand 
that inflicts an injury is extended for the grasp of reconciliation— 
his lips may not speak contrition; but actions—actions speak it— 
‘tis the eye in such spirits that tells compunction; it is the herald 
of the heart’s warmest proofs of friendship, while the manner Is 
still unbending—Who are at present the intimates of Byron?— 
‘Those who were lashed by him with the utmost severity in his 
satire, ‘Tosome he dedicates his peems—A retribution vengeance 
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itself would be satisfied with—an atonement that wounded love 
and admiration must clasp to their hearts—he goes farther, he 
would annihilate that tablet on which their names are chronicled 
with disgrace. In his dedication of the Corsair to Moore, he 
oes not so sturdily defend himself from the charge of drawing 
from self, but with that generalship which distinguishes him, he 
half admits it, and then in all his future portraits mingles those 
incongruous traits that bewilder our opinion. In every head he 
draws there is alyvays a something which may be traced to his 
lirst study. When he drew Conrad, he was not aware how many 
of those characteristick marks had crept in—The discovery is 
made in season for his sequel, and he makes a hasty stroke or 
two, but can never succeed in destroying the resemblance, with- 
out destroying the picture—he paints the Corsair, and the Cor- 
sair is Byron himself in his proudest attributes; a few wandering 
allusions to crime, and his deadly hatred to all, cannot counter- 
act its general effect. Afterwards he is conscious that the world 
sees it justly, and he ventures a bolder attempt; he makes Con- 
rad, under the name of Lara, an assassin; even thisdoes not suc- 
ceel—Byron’s form and manner still betray him—it is only a 
mask. He asks why are not other authors accused of resembling 
their heroes—because theirs are but sketches, not finished por- 
traits; we may fancy a resemblance, but cannot detect enough to 
ientify the original. The former is a class which all mankind 
will readily recognize—The latter is an individual of which none 
but his acquaintances can judge. ‘The former resembles many— 
The latter is a likeness of one-——We are all familiar with some 
qualities of the great man, but there are sume nameless tints, and 
almost indistinguishable touches which still go to the formation of 
anatural great man. Few have the talent to make a man su- 
premely wicked or good, and yet consistent with humanity.— 
The unskilful hand betrays itself immediately, when it would min- 
gle such opposing qualities as constitute the characters of Byron. 
The majority of Byron’s readers, among full grown nen, pro- 
bably prefer his British Bards; and next in rank will admit his 
Childe Harolde, and we do know those who alternately transfer 
that preference from one to another, as often as their merits are 
Ctuvassed. When Lara appeared, we remember to have heard a 
vearty admirer of Byron, who unquestionably possesses great 
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critical acumen, declare that it was but an imitation of Byron, 
and totally unworthy of comparison—The moment it was ac- 
knowledged by its author, he saw abundance of internal evidence. 
We remember thinking his first ode to Napoleon, a very ordinary 
production: for we did not then believe it was Byron’s; now we 
ave satisfied both of its legitimacy and superiority. We have 
pronounced his Childe Harolde his best poem, again we have 
read all his writings with the most searching attention, and we 
are satisfied that it is not. As Byron says—criticism is far, very 
far from being infallibility; and even in this fluctuation of opin- 
ion, there is nothing either wonderful or ridiculous. In the lines 
of an author with whose manner and meaning we are familiar, 
we always see evidences of feeling or genius, which at best would 
be questionable im the work of a stranger. Ifa word be at all 
ambiguous, we give it the best meaning our heart suggests—we 
place it so as to please us most; in an unknown author, we look 
for the worst as well as the best, think he is as likely to mean 
one as the other, or very charitably pass him with the remark, 
that he is too deep, or too obscure, for our understandings—an 
instance occurs in Byron which will be a very fair illustration— 
Conrad orders the guard of his sword to be widened, and adds— 


“Last time it more fatigued my arm, than foes”— 


Now Conrad’s sword is like that of the exterminating angels, and 
consequently, we should say, it could not be very fatiguing to the 
crest or the arm that encountered it—we should call it a very weak 
line inan author whose talents had not compelled us to respect lim. 
But Byron’s have: and we know he does not write such feeble 
lines; we therefore look for another meaning—and are satisfied 
that Byron meant, his sword fatigued him more than his foes, 1. €. 
more than his foes fatigued him. Does not this perpetually occur 
in common life? how often does our opinion change of a man, 
and how many friends have we who are witty and eloquent to us, 
at the same moment that they appear ina far less favourable light 
to others, who know not the meaning of every look, and word, and 
smile, and gesture. When an author like Pyron, has once be- 
come conspicuous, he enlists all the variety of genius and char- 
acter of all his admirers. The philosopher, the wit, the politi. 
cian, the soldier, painter. poet, and moralist, all take the liberty 
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to place his genius in the light and distance that best suit their 
own vision. Itis therefore as much the readers of a great author, 


who write, as himself. 
There is a hovering melancholy, a tempered enthusiasm, about 


this poem that distinguished none of his others. You philosophize 
more than the poet, while you read; you partake his spirit; you are 
stern and insensible with him; and he makes you participate in 
that sense of loneliness and desertion, whose complaining voice 
is heard through most of his lines. 

He leaves England without bidding his family adieu; but we 
forgive him when we read: 


“Ye who have known what ’tis to dwell upon 
“A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
“Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal.” 


What a picture of sleepless grandeur does he draw in the nine- 
teenth Stanza; it is a scene that awakens the recollection of his 
boyhood, when the freedom of the heart was his. Such scenes 
always call forth from him a burst of enthusiasm, no matter 
where he is, or on what subject; memory presents her harp; he 
strikes its chords abruptly; and then, as if its voice reproached 
him, it is silenced as abruptly. He inhales the breath of 
freedom, and exclaims: “O! there is sweetness in the mountain 
air!’——The boldest margh of his wonderful mind appears in the 
58th 39th and part of the 40th Stanza. One line alone is an 
mperishable poem of itself, 

“RED BATTLE STAMPS HIS FOOT, AND NATIONS FEEL THE SHOCK,” 

The “crimson plumage” of chivalry—Battle’s “blood-red treseas 
deepening in the sun,” are unexampled. ‘There is additional 
weight in every repetition of this quakingimagery. Destruction 
cowering at the feet of battle too, “to mark what deeds are done;” 
very word presses the terrible conviction home upon the heart 
that battle and havock are abroad. All is deadly certainty. 

His exulting apostrophe to Parnassus, is so animated that we 
think no heart that ever bowed to the touch of Apollo, can refuse 
'ounderstand him. He paints it as soaring to the skies, 


“In the wild pomp of mountain majesty.” 
His pictures have but few objects; but life itself is in them 
Never could poesy smile with more effect upon a mortal heart 
VQ. tb 50 
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than this idolater’s—it heaves so joyously to meet it, and long 


afterwards reflects its lustre. In the clime of the east, his whole 
soul seems wrapped in the blaze of Apollo. In England the 
beams are paler; they do not so dazzle the eye—his heart is seer 
more plainly. Would ye know if he could love—see how silently 
he bleeds—or ambitious—wastefal of breath—tired of inaction— 
covetous of glory—hear what he says to his friend who perished 
too early in that stupendous conflict: 


“What hadst thou done, to sink so peacefully to rest,” 


Tf ever ambition panted, it was in that line. Byron never 
touches Greece but he blazes. In that “abode of Gods” and 
“Godlike men,” the “grand in soul” seem moving in light 
wherever he stretches his arm. 

Byron has been deeply censured for what has been called the 
cold hopeless infidelity that it is said frowns amid all the beauties 
of this poem—we think most undeservedly, most uncharitably. 
We will produce the most unfavourable evidences: 


“Even gods must yield—Religions take their turn— 
“Twas Jove’s—tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds, 
“Will rise with other years, till man shall learn— 


“Vainly his incense soars—his victim bleeds— 
“Poor child of doubt, and death, whose hope is built on reeds.” 


Read it attentively and we ask those who condemn, if there be 
one sentence, which the most pious divine might not have writ 
ten with perfect propriety? We would select that very passage to 
prove the soundness of his principles. Heisunhappy, and doubts; 
and who does not? Other “religions will rise, with other times”— 
and when man shall learn that “vainly his incense soars, and 
victim bleeds,’ that he is indeed the “poor child of doubt and 
death:”? and that his hope is built on reeds—then, then shall the 
triumph of christianity be complete. 

Again he says: 


“Yet if as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls”— 


This if, might startle us; yet as if fearful that some uncharita- 


ble suspicion might be excited; as if he anticipated the cruelty © 
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his future criticks, the remainder of the stanza is devoted to prove 
that he feels rightly Had Lord Byron been an infidel would he 
have concealed it?—would he not have come out boldly? There 
is an utter fearlessness about that man, that neither Voltaire, nes 
Hume, nor any other of those erring spirits, ever did possess. 
No, Byron has too much heart and soul to be an infidel; but he 
has not prudence enough to avoid some expressions that may ren- 
der his morality questionable. Lord Elgin is here treated as he 
deserves. There is no virulence, none of that suspicious pun- 
gency which characterize his other notices of the wopLe Scotch 
plunderer. How we participate in his feverish impatience, when 
he complains of the dull sailers of their squadron: to waste se 
sweet a breeze upon such “lazy hulks”’—any poet, as Walter 
Scott and Southey may prove, may make his reader impatient, but 
very few will be able to quicken his interest for the work; or esteen 
for the author, at the same time. How feeling, and how just is 
the picture he draws, “this 1s solitude,” when the heart is in the 


, 


very whirl of society, and has “nothing to love.’ 
“Peril he sought not—but ne’er shrunk to meet,” 


is the picture of a hero’s mind, nerved against accident, and inac- 
cessible to weakness, drawn in one line. ‘The towering morality 
of his reflections on the «’Thunderer’s shrine,” should redeem the 
author, ifhe had been doubted. The seventy-third and seventy- 
ninth stanzas are supremely eloquent. ‘The man who has read 
this poem, as it should be read, will remember his address to free- 
dom, to his dying day. The touching melancholy with which 
Byron contemplates her “blue skies,” and “wfld crags” still love- 
ly and inspiring, as when “Minerva smiled;” absolutely subdues 
the heart. The eighty-fifth and eighty-sixth contain an affecting 
address to the memory of his mother, who had not stayed to 
“welcome her wanderer home,” and all the feeling of the son i. 
poured out unaffectedly. He had few objects to love, but those 
few he doated on. He had left England without taking leave of 
his mother, and she had died in his absence. Byron had a heart 
to feel that blow, and a pen to describe it when the first burst of 
sorrow had subsided. 

There is a mysterious loneliness about this Childe Harolde. 
that sets it in a class by itself, and for this reason, we think it 
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more like the author. Itis not so much in what Childe Harolde 
does, as in what Lord Byron says, that we sce the author. 

Some lines to Thirza, appeared at the same time with the pre- 
ceeding poem, in which is the following living refiection of his 
own heart: 








**And know, whatever thou hast been, 
*Tis something better not to be.” 


His next verses relate his meeting with Mary, after the birt) 
of her child—*-not a nerve was shook,” he says, she saw nothing 
in the eye of him she had deserted, to reproach her, nothing but 
the “sullen calmness of despair.” How bitterly must his heart 
have felt the change: once he had loved her, and was loved in re- 
turn; how deeply, how tenderly, how like himself he must have 
still loved her, when he could be calm—with the burning convic- 
tion of his rival’s success—her infant in her arms, that pledge of 
violated affection to her bosom’s first lord, and eternal link of 
connexion with another—All the passions of his tempestuous 
heart, were hushed into the fearfulness of repose. He looks 
steadily on the dreary waste before him, that calm desolating 
calamity—no reproaches, no complaint, no unkindness, but 
deep, unconquerable determination. Byron never so well pic- 
tured the extent of his devotion, as in these few simple unla- 
boured lines, every throb of his heart leaves its testimony. 

The Giaour is a most splendid collection of materials for a 
jewelled fabrick, that he had not patience enough to unite pro- 
perly. We know not a picture so inimitably, so touchingly 
beautiful, as that of departed Greece—its “rapture of repose.” 
A man need not be a poet himself, or even feel one spark of 
that celestial admiration which poetry only can excite; but if he 
be a man, he will feel that picture. 

Never shall we forget the shivering sensation with which we 
first read the “sullen plunge” of the corpse, when the “calm 
wave rippled to the bank:’? we remember nothing that can de- 
scribe, unless this idea will, which we shall borrow for the pur 
pose: “The heart feels as if it were dipped al! over in cold 
water.” What a volume of elegant morality is contained iu 
these two beautiful lines, pleasure is called a butterfiy—that% 
very common, but who ever said it as well— 
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“For every touch that woas its stay, 
“Hath brush’d its brightest hues away.” 


The whole passage is exquisite, but like many others, we can 


. only forgive its intrusion for its beauty. It isa collection of 


clittering fragments, thrown together without design, and evi- 
dently written with no intention of future union, but after- 
wards so placed, as to Loox at each other. In the following in- 
stance, Byron is amazingly puerile, nor is it the only one where 
Scott’s feeblest rhymes occur: 


“Can beauty blighted in an hour, 
“Find rest within her broken rower.” 
The abrupt transitions are unpardonable. From the liquid 
harmony of some of his best lines, he emerges with this: 
9 > 


“The cygnet nobly walks the water;” 
And then, as if suddenly recollecting his purpose, adds: 
“So moves on earth Circassia’s daughter.”’ 


In another place :his image recurs, and is handled properly. 
Again, after some spirited versification, he represents the en- 
counter of two streams, which he says, 


“Rous’d by the blast of winter wave, 
“Thro’ sparkling spray in thund’ring cLas#;” 


lines which few of the present race of men have organs deter- 
mined enough to subdue in any season for those which succeed— 
to say nothing of waters clashing—which may be very beautiful. 
but we have never seen a specimen. By the time we get tairls 
reconciled to smooth utterance, we come to this line:—The 


“Bick’ring sabre’s shiv’ring jar,” 
which we think the liveliest exhibition of “shivering shoeks” 
we have ever noted. Such ungentle, ruffian jars, are far more 
terrible to a well trained ear, tnan the real clash of the sabres, 
Whose sounds they would thus perpetuate. We grant there may 
be much beauty in the echo of sound to sense, but we would re- 
cominend to all poets when they set their heroes to breaking 
lances, and cleaving helmets. amd clashing sabres. that they 
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——— 
will express all such encounters as musically as possible. It jx 
never necessary for a bard to stamp on his instrument; if he 
wants a louder sound than the proud sweep of his hand can 
awaken, let him summon the bugle’s cry, or the blast of the 
trumpet. Byron has given one picture that absolutely speaks; 
it must have been supplied by observation; he describes the 
field where the strife of the rivals occurred. Stern Hassan has 
fallen; his turban is cleft—the bleeding shreds of his robe are 
hanging on the bushes: 


“A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore.” 


Those two lines are a chapter—how bloody—how determined 
inust that strife have been. How happy is the comparison 
of the heart to the metal that forms the dagger; in its first trial it 
inelts, it bends—but never bends again—though it may break. 

We have never seen such consuming, such appalling, such ter- 
yible imagery, as Byron has assembled to picture the desolation 
of the heart, when “solitude succeeds to grief;” he says; 
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“Tt is, as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder as the reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
‘he cold consumers of their clay.” 


But the poet has so entangled himself in the variety of his i 
lustration, that his conclusion is nearly lost. 

Observe with what terrible energy the caloyer unfolds the whole 
map of suffering on a mighty mind—the pathway of crime—the 
burning evidences of passions desolating track. He does no! 
stoop to relate how he suffered—how he loved —but says 


“She died—I dare not tell thee how, 
But look—’tis written on my brow.” 


This is a character created by a touch—but we weuld object 

io the deadly malignity he betrays towards his fallen foe, afte! 
r- = = ’ 

such a leneth of time—what would he not have given, he says 


to have traced despair upon his dying face. The exclamation I> 
not a sudden cry of passion, stung to madness by recollection 
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TT = . 
but the down-right expression of habitual regret; it is, therefore, 
«overstepping the modesty of nature;” such desperate impenitence 
might have existed in society, but could not so long in solitude. 
The conclusion is transcendant—what a picture of the invisible 
power of love, when the lion passions of this fearful being are so 








obedient to it—he is roused at midnight, and rushes abroad in 
dreaming agony—the phantom of his loved one, his murdered 
Leila eludes the embrace of his extended arms, and they sink in 
utter hopelessness upon his bosom—then melting to the very 
earth with the sense of his loneliness, he exclaims: 


“And art thou dearest—chang’d so much, 
To mect my eye—and mock my touch,” 


The tale is this, the Giaour rivals Hassan in the affections of 
Leila; Hassan discovers it, and drowns her, and is afterwards 
slain by the Giaour, who retires from life, and drags out the re- 
mainder of his days in cursing Hassan, and lamenting Leila. 


The Bride of Abydos is a most exquisite poem, founded on the 
following facts: Giaffer poisons his brother Abdallah: usurps or 
rather purchases his power, and educates Abdallah’s only son 
Selim, as his own, along with his only daughter Zuleika. Se- 
lim at length discevers his birth, prepares to revenge his father— 
engages Zuleika, who loves him with the most passionate tender- 
ness, to meet him in the evening at their usual place—she meets 
him, he tells her who he is, and his purpose, acknowledges his 
passion, after discovering hers, and prepares to embark with 
Zuleika for the “pathless main” before his followers arrive—their 
absence is discovered—Giaffer appears, a fight ensues, Selim is 
slain by Giaffer, and Zuleika’s heart bursts during the strife. 

The first difficulty that suggests itself to the mind is the utter 
unprobability that such a fratricide as Giaffer should spare a 
vephew after having slain his brother, that young lion 

“Who gnaws, and yet may break bis chain.” 

But the poet has shown his acquaintance with the heart by 

leaving us to reconcile the contradiction with these hints; Selim 


‘ays it might be caprice, remorse, “the little danger,” and the 
attempts of Guaffer to subdue Selun’s towering spil it bv confine 
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ment—by insult—in the latter he did not succeed, the very first 
trial told Giaffer much—-he saw in his eye that “rebellion had 
begun.” . See the silent reply of that youthful hero: 





“On Selim’s eye he fiercely gaz’d 

“That eye return’d him glance for glance, 
“And proudly to his sires was rais’d 

“Till Giaffer’s quaild, and shrunk askance.” 

The nextis a glaring absurdity—who can believe that such a 
father would have permitted such an intimacy between two such 
children—Selim and Zuleika might never know they were not 
brother and sister, but he the father knew it, and yet suffered 
these two “children of the sun” to while away their time in play- 
ful familiarities to the very moment when she was to be married, 
Why is Selim suffered to keep a key to the Harem to such a late 
age? would Giaffer reduce the spirit of his father in Selim, 
and tame it into effeminacy; there were means enough of doing 
it effectually, without such an exposure of an onlydaughter. 

Ryron’s pictures of female loveliness have never been equalled. 
Of Zuleika he says: 


“And Oi, that eye was in itself a soul, 

“Who hath not felt until his fading sight 
“‘Faints into dimness, with its own delight, 
“His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess, 
“The might—the majesty of loveliness.” 

How vigorous, how enthusiastick, are the passionate images by 
which the poet has chosen to represent the instantaneous revolu- 
tion of a fiery heart from doubt to certainty—his imprisoned 
hopes areallabroad. ‘The war horse, the lion, the tyrant, with 
any control but Byron’s, would have become ungovernable, and 
would appear but ill-selected illustrations of successful love; 
but with Byron’s every word swells with meaning and resem- 
blance. He starts from common life and we are compelled to 
follow him with our unbounded approbation, even if he leaves 
that nature with which we all profess to be familiar, we dare not 
rebel. ‘This master spirit chooses absurdities when he would dis- 
play his whole power; he touches them, and they are instantly 
shaped to his purpose. A most inexcusable errour we observe Ul! 
the soliloquy of Selim, after Giaffer’s reproach: 


“Son of a slave,—and wao my sire?” 
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A very necessary inquiry, indeed, for Selim, who knows at 
that moment, not only “who is his sire,’ but has been a long 
time training a band of outcasts to assert that father’s rigits. 
As he passes Homer's birth-place, he drops a passing tear. And 
«that blind old man of Scios’ rocky isle” was never more honour- 
el by a brief allusion. 

There never was a more animated picture of a youthful spirit, 
untamed, unfettered, of vaulting, high toned, romantick enter- 
prise, than his of young Selim, with his “robe of pride,” his 
«shawl of red, wreathed lightly round” his temples, his armour 
and his eye. 

At length Selim confesses te Zuleika that he is not her brother! 
how interesting, how natural, how innocent, are the exclamations. 
The poet, no where, proves himself so intimate with the distract- 
ing tenderness of a first love, as in this touching passage. A 
young, lovely, enthusiastick girl, loves one whom she believes to 
be her brother, with all her heart and soul—at the moment he 
ceases to be her brother, she finds herself the daughter of his 
deadliest foe, and in his power—The spirit of Selim’s murdered 
father seemed to ask the sacrifice of this daughter of his murderer, 
by the hand of his son—She believes herself to be the victim— 
but that thought presses not upon her heart with half that dis- 
tracting anguish, as the conviction that she has lost her brother. 
“O bid me be thy siave!” is the cry not of fear, but of love, and 
nature. Her lifted eye shrinks not from the gleam of the dagger; 


the glance of unkindness would be far more fatal. Who can read 
~ 7 ils eloquent description of his «drunkenness of heart,” 

h “When first his liberated eye 

id “Survey’d Earth—Ocean—Sun—and Sky,” 

2) ind not feel as if he himself had been liberated from confinement? 
ne iow joyously his heart leaps in these words to Zuleika: 

to ; 

es “Bound where thou wilt my barb—and glide my prow, 

ot “But be the star that guides the wanderer, Thou.” 

IS Che conclusion of the poem is inimitable—Among the vestiges 
ly “slaughter on the beach is a white capote, worn by Selim— 

uy 


"Tis rent in twain—one dark red stain 
“The wave yet ripples o’er in vain.” 
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Whoever has seen the rent made by the passage of a ball, and 
abserved the blood slowly vozing from the garment, will acknow- 
ledge the striking precision—Such stains are indelible. It isa 
painting by circumstance herself. Selim’s corpse borne away on 


the restless billow The sea-birds seen hovering over their prey, 


are frightened from it by the tossing of his head and hand by the 


sure 


“That hand whose motion is not life, 
“Yet feebly seems to menace strife.” 

The wild unearthly vision that concludes this splendid poem 
has a fancy in it thatis not Byron’s--it is purely eastern— 
The feeling is his, but Byron never could have fancied such a 
sweet bewildering dream. The drapery and the ethereal spirit of 
the language are also his—he never equalled them afterwards. 


A. 
(To be continued. ) 


FOR THE PORTICO.’ 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. 


“Thus spake the fiend, and with necessity 
“The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish decds.”—Mrton. 


Tar character of Mary, queen of Scots, has been so often and 
>0 ably handled, that it was with great surprise, I observed in 
the October Portico, an attempt to recall publick attention toa 
subject I deemed exhausted. My surprise was changed into re- 
zret, when I perceived that the article was, in part, at least, in- 
tended, as a vindication of what Ihad been accustomed to con- 
sider as one of the most flagitious deeds in history. Thata real 
and absolute necessity would justify any action whatever, may, 
perhaps, be conceded. But a fictitious state necessity like that 
urged in favour of Elizabeth, ought not surely to be mentioned. 
even as an extenuation in a case of blood. In the present case, 
however, no sort of necessity appears to have existed. The plea 
of necessity is falsified almost in the sentence in which it is con- 
tained. and Elizabeth stands convicted of unnecessary cruelt', 
upon the showing of her own advocate. Mary, bowed down tv 
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| the earth. with disease and sorrow. was about to bury in her own 
: erave, her claims aud her injuries, her own hopes and her rivals 
“ feats. This is the opinion of the writer of the late character. 
' Elizabeth then, for a small increase of quict, during afew short 
9 months, “filled her soul” with the blood of her nearest kinswo- P a 
e man. Surely this deed demonstrates a wanton disregard of the 
principles which separate right from wrong, amply sufficient to con- 
sign to infamy. a character otherwise more pure than that of Fliza- : 
beth. But it is said Marv had few friends left in Scotland, and had 
. therefore, turned her attention entirely to English affairs. If the 
number of her friends was diminishing, she was becoming less for- zy 
: midable. It will be hard to find in her impotence a justification ‘teal. 
m for her wrongs. ‘The friends of Elizabeth assert, that the lite ree } 
of Mary sharpened the dagger of the assassin against Elizabeth. oe 
That a portion of the English, looked up to her as their lawful if ee 
queen. The last proposition is admitted to be true, and the first ae 
toacertain extent. But if assassins sought the life of Elizabeth, ci) Uae’ 
in the name of Mary, it wasrather to avenge the wrongs of the 1) ae | 
captive, than to assert the rights of the queen. If the Cath- | i 4] 
dlick English asserted the rights of Mary to the crown, in no event i ae hi 
would they have acknowledged the title of Elizabeth. Placed uf a i 
upon the throne. at a moment, when divisions of the characte: i} 4 ty 
best fitted of any in the world to sink deepest, and spread widest. a ¥ a 
had arisen in the nation; Elizabeth was led by interest, and per- ' i re 
ud haps by principle, to favour the reformers. This necessarily exci- i 7 i y 
in ted against her the prejudices of her Catholick subjects, dissatisfied | B 
a from the principles of their religion, and indeed of natural law | Ye 
re- with the legitimacy of her birth, and unprepared to recognize the Bi) 
in- right of parliament to limit the succession, a right on which Eliza- 
one g beth’s best title was founded; the Catholicks considered her at 
eal once, as an usurper, a tyrant, and a heretick, and eagerly caught 
ays at any shadow of a title to oppose to her’s. When deprived ot 
hat Mary, they might have been expected to conjure up some other 
ed. phantom, to decorate with their imaginary, but hazardous crown i 
AS, and sceptre. Thus situated with a numerous and powerful party Pe 
lea of discontented subjects, excommunicated by the pope, to whom ay 
wall the greater part of Europe in those days looked up with reverence ots 
Itsy as the head of their church, and with attachment as the head o! avd if 
” their party, and opposed by the most powerful, most crafty. and : 4 hi 
| 
, 
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most treacherous monarch of that age; Elizabeth was necessarily 
much exposed to the hazard of assassination, from causes with which 
the lifeor death of Mary had no possible connexion. The fanaticks 
who sought the life of the queen of England were some of them 
perhaps instigated by a wish to revenge or terminate the captivity 
of Mary. But the captivity of Mary was the crime of Elizabeth; 
init, or its consequences, we shall then seek in vain for her 
justification. The captivity of Mary was the crime of Elizabeth, 
although Mary had oppressed her subjects, broken her vows, and 
murdered her husband, it was not to Elizabeth she was to answer 
for those crimes. ‘To God and the people of Scotland only, was 
she responsible. Against Scots, and in Scotland, were her offences 
committed; what, then, had England todo with them? Where was 
the justice of protecting her from her justly irritated subjects, to 
lock her up in endless, hopeless captivity. I have thus, I con- 
ceive, answered all the arguments that have been or can be urged 
in favour of Elizabeth’s conduct towards Mary. I have much to 
say concerning other matters connected with this subject. But I 
feel that I have already occupied as much time as I can spare for 
jt, and as many pages of the Portico as I have a right to expect to 
occupy. I shall therefore desist, when I have made but one more 
observation. Itis this, that however it may be allowed to an 
Englishman to lean lightly on the character of Elizabeth, it is 
the duty of an American to be more impartial, and not to permit 
the murderess of Mary and of Davison, to shelter herself behind 
the glories even of the heroine of Tilbury. a 0s 


REMARKS ON 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
No. IV. 

(Concluded from page 225.) 


Warerner errour be supported by the confidence of imagined 
iruth, or objections against it be anticipated by a timid sagacity, 
and fearful suspicion, it is notwithstanding still errour; and 
the illusion is rather strengthened than enfeebled, by the de- 
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clared consciousness of an author, that no argument, however 
cogent or plausible, can affect his opinion. Such is the infatua 
tion of M. de Chateaubriand, in his reasoning upon the “Mis- 
sions of New France.” After stating the tormenting deatlis to 
which some of the Missionaries were put by the savages of Can 
ada. he thus continues: * ‘The wise, influenced by a spirit of pra 
dence and moderation, will observe, that after ali, the Mission 
aries were the victims of their fanaticisin; with a disdainful pity 
they will ask: «What business had those monks in the wilds of 
dmerica?’’? Notwithstanding the air of dogmatick exultation, 
with which our author thus foresees and defies refutation, we re- 
peat the question he has anticipated, and boldly challenge him to 
give a rational answer? Can he prove, that it was aught but in- 
fatuated fanaticism, and religious phrenzy, that drove these de- 
luded men among ahorde of ferocious barbarians, to preach to 
them a system of religion, in direct repugnance and hostility to 
their nature, their habits, their mode of life, their principles of 
action, their wants. their necessities, their intellect, and their 
mstinct? Would they not be equally susceptible, of the pro- 
loundest truths of philosophy, and calculations of science; of 
metaphysical speculations, and moral sympathies? And surely 
he is little removed from madness, who thrusts himself in the 
jaws of a savage, in hopes to accomplish ends almost morally im- 
possible, and against the laws established by that Supreme Be- 
ing, whose doctrines he attempts to promulgate; which though 
originating and confirmed by miracles, cannot now be propagated 
by the same means, when they have ceased their operation, at 
the fiat of our God. 

f 


fallacies, but as exceedingly dangerous in its tendency, in leading 


This part of his book, we do not merely consider as a tissue © 


weak ininded men, as well as those of fervent imaginations, who 
are disposed to enthusiasm, into a course of life, pregnant with 
folly and evil, and terminating in misery or death. ‘The extreme 
bias of the times is to win proselytes; encourage the propensity 
alittle further, and it assumes the form of persecution and in- 
tolerance, to which it is always nearly allied. And here we 
ust insist upon a fact, too often overlooked, in the confusion of 
terms, and the ambiguity of ideas. Physical persecution is not 
the most cruel, or the most excruciating: the persecution of the 
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spirit, the torments of the mind, incessantly teased, vexed, and 
agitated, by what is termed a persevering, but more properly 
an intolerant zeal, are more oppressive and painful, than any 
death, which ingenious bigotry could devise to satiate its ven- 


geance. 
Our author. departing from his usual learning, asserts in com- 
mon with the Romish church, that the Papal see owes its origin 
to St. Peter. It has been asserted by some, that St. Peter never 
was at Rome; but against this allegation many proofs may be ad- 
duced. That he was at Rome, is certain; but that he was thus 
distinguished, there exists not the slightest evidence, in the re- 
cords of history. Of his martyrdom at Rome, Milton acknow- 
ledges the fact; but more than this no perspicacity or zeal, can dis- 
cover or produce. That St. Peter, theretore, established the Papal 
power, there is no reason to believe; and the assertion and fic- 
tion repose exclusively on “a line or two in the Gospels con- 
cerning the Keys of St. Peter.” A higher degree of liberality 
and knowledge might reasonably have been looked for, from a 
scholar of such erudite acquirements, and solid judgment. But 
alas! when were the passions silent, in the cause of Religion! 
From what we have already observed of this work, no one can 
be surprised, to find our author, the advocate of the Jesuits; to 
hear him laud their usefulness, and see him weep for their extinc- 
tion! Considered in relation to literature, science, and instruc- 
tion, we have, in the second number of the Portico, expressed 
our full admiration of that enterprising, but dangerous society: 
invidious in its nature, and ambitious in its designs. Yet we 
never can agree with M. de Chateaubriand, that ‘consider 
what the Jesuits have done; recollect all the celebrated wri- 
ters whom they have given to France, or who were educated in 
their schools; the entire kingdoms gained for our commerce by 
their skill, their toils, and their blood; the miracles of their mis- 
sions in China, Canada, and Paraguay: and you will find that 
the little mischief of which they are accused, is far from balanc- 
ing the services which they have rendered to society?” Is he 
speaking ironically, when he says, “the miracles of their mis- 
sions?” If he is, we understand him: but if he is net, we pity 
him; or he uses the word in a sense unknown tous. He will 
not allow that they were even guilty of mischief; they are ac- 
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cused! But although our author is blind to the evidence of his- 
tory. the world is not; we know the abominable crimes lor which 
their institution was dissolved; and that had not their career ol 
blood and assassination been suddenly stopped, the world would 
have experienced that moral shijereek, which in the ardour ot 


his zeal, he has painted as the consequence of the absence of 


Christianity. But how, after all, is the society of the Jesuits 
connected with the doctrines of the universal church? What 
relation subsists, between the system of a miserable fanatick, an 
obscure and ignorant soldier, deluded by the perusal of a super- 
stitious legend, and the sublime character of the Christian faith? 
Reason laughs at the mockery of the similitude, and the prepos- 
terous nature of the comparison, which would assimilate things 
so discordant and remote. 

A few words more shall dismiss this unpleasant subject from 
our consideration. What motives could have impelled Clement 
the XLVth, to issue his bull of 2ist July, 1775, for the suppres- 
sion of this holy order? Why was the united voice of the house 
of Bourbon, raised in clamorous outcry for their annihilation? 


Why, but because the enormity of their crimes, the magnitude of 


their ambition, and the depravity of their hearts, endangered 
the life of every prince or subject, who might occasion them of- 
fence, and prove obnoxious to their hatred. Of what force was 
an oath of any kind, on men who by principle, practised men- 
tal reserves, which according to their religion, admitted the per- 
petration of every degree of crime, consistently with their inno- 
cence and salvation? Nor were their logical distinctions of tur- 
pitude, less fraught with evil and misery; by which the most 
abandoned wretches were incited to nefarious conduct, by the pro- 
mise of impunity, and the hopes of reward. Let the Jesuits an- 
swer for the murder of Henry of France, and the king of Portu- 
gal. If Romish princes were not secure from their vengeance, 
who could hope for exemption or safety? And is not the opposi- 
tion of these same Catholicks, which procured their downfall, 
the most irrefragable evidence of their pernicious principles, and 
unwarrantable aims? ‘Their re-establishment, therefore, must be 
viewed with abhorrence, because pregnant with evil; and opposed 
with the greater force, because the religious propensity of the 
lunes, promises to give them an increase of power, influence, 
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and dominion, which must add to the haughtiness of their demea- 
nour, and swell the depravity of their actions. 

Such are the beauties with which the Jesuits have adorned relj- 
gion! We were not a little amazed, by perceiving, that M. de 
Chateaubriand has omitted to portray the Beauties of the Ingui- 
sition; which we expected to succeed those of the order of Jesns, 
This is an unpardonable oversight indeed, in a writer of his ex- 
pansive mind: who ascribes ignerance and contracted concep- 
tions, to all those who differ from him in opinion. What an in- 
teresting and glowing episode, would the Inquisition have fur- 
nished him with? Tow many millions of martyrs, in Spain and 
Portugal, might have excited his eloquence, warmed his imagi- 
nation, and strengthened his conclusions! Admirable Institu- 
tion, so fraught with divine honours and blessings to mankind! 
We give him praise, however, for omitting this class of Beauties, 

‘The improvement of literature and the arts, he ascribes to the 
diffusive progress of religion. ‘The lustre of modern Rome, the 
seat of vice, and the centre of superstition, arises, in his opinion, 
eutirely from the influence of religion. In our humbler judg- 
ment, it springs from a fortuitous circumstance, wholly indepen- 
dent of such a principle; its being the spot where every fragment 
of ancient art, and every remnant of classick composition, were 
covered beneath the ruins of old Rome, or hid in subterraneous 
recesses. It was natural to imagine, that the place of their re- 
surrection would be the place of their burial. Could statues and 
MSs. immured beneath the soil of Italy, start up in the cen- 
tre of France, or the middle counties of England? No; the first 
to behold them, upon their recoverv, would be the Jtalian; the 
first to acknowledge their valuc, would be those men, who lived in 
the midst of ancient monuments of the arts, and wandered daily 
ever broken columns, and dilapidated temples; who were used to 
contemplate the beauties. which time and violence had left re- 
maining entire; and whose curiosity was constantly stimulated 


by the inquiries of travellers, into the treasures of venerated 


tome. Now, how can any man, not enfeebled by superstition, 
perceive tse influence of religion, in such a renovation of the re- 
licks of genius? Hlad the Popes established their throne, in any 
other portion of the globe, except Greece and the Eastern em- 


pire, would the same splendour of learning and art. have attend- 
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ed their pious penances, and elegant recreations? Would a Lee 


the Xth, have been distinguished for his taste, in the wilds of 


Russia, in the forests of Hungary? Can a similar delusion be 
discovered in the whole range of fanatical imagination, as this 
of our author? We sincerely commiserate the condition of his 
mind, who, with so excellent a capacity for polite eriticism, is 
so great a slave to errour and absurdity: whose superstitious 
zeal deadens every faculty, while his literary taste and acumen, 
brighten, elucidate, and adorn the most arid subjects. 

We have perused, with attention, M. de Chateaubriand’s «De- 
fence of the Beauties of Christianity;” but he has stated no at- 
tacks made on it, by the same weapons, and at the same points. 
at which our remarks are aimed; he has not, of course, obviated 
the objections, or confuted the arguments, which we allege 
against his work. Perhaps this may be thought to imply. the sin- 
gularity of our reasoning and the fallacy of our notions! Put 
if we must be confuted, let it be by argument, reason, and logick, 
and not implication; if we fail to establish the defects which we 
denounce, we are ready to listen to the feebleness of our reason- 
ing, when it shall be made apparent. 

A singular beauty, under the title of Hospitals, attracted our 
attention in the Gth Book. “At the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
at Rome,” says he, “it is forbidden to follow such persons as 
come to deposite orphans at the door of the universal father.” Is 
it lawful to inquire why this charitable interdict was established? 
Was it to shelter the innocent offspring of virtuous, but indigent 
parents, called to their account, without having aught to be- 
queath for their support? The unsophisticated mind, ignorant of 
the licentious history of pious Rome, would naturally so con- 
clude; but he, who has perused with disgust and abhorrence, the 
lustful annals of monkish celibacy, penetrates through the cha- 
ritable veil, and ¢liscerns the selfish provision made by vice and 
corruption, for an illegitimate and unholy offspring. Let none 
follow the bearer of the living burden, lest the chubby features 
in miniature, of some luxurious and high fed priest, should star- 
tle the beholder, with horrour, pity, and astonishment! 

We have come at length to a very curious class of monkish 
charms. Who would imagine, that the reverend priests of the 


dark ages were so fond of toil, as to embellish and improve fowns, 
VOL. II, 59 
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villages, bridges, high-roads, &c. Yet such is the assertion of 
our ingenious author. But for the disciples of the church of 
Rome, we should have still remained in the obscure hut of the 
forest; we should be compelled to ford the stream, and travel the 
devious path, which conducts by narrow windings through the ob- 
structed woods. 

Arts, manufactures, commerce, were next originated, or ex- 
tended by the same means. But here, some explanation is ne- 
cessary. The Croisades accidentally spread the advantages of 
commerce; religion did not point to it as subsidiary to its perfec- 
tion; but it arose from the experience of new wants, and not 
from the previous suggestion of religious wisdom, anxious only 
for the good of mankind. 

That the monks sometimes fabricated their cloths, and tilled 
their fields, proves nothing in favour of the church, to which our 
author is wedded. It evinces a truth, which bespeaks the dark- 
ness of the human mind, and the excess of superstitions the cor- 
ruption of manners, and tyranny of the priesthood, at the periods 
alluded to. Most of the lands had got into the possession of the 
church, from the ambitious regulations of the Papal see; and 
what remained with the laity, were inadequate to the support, of 
both the clergy and themselves. We are without the necessary au- 
thorities to establish these facts at present; but they can be at- 
tested at any moment, by the general reader. Is it surprising, 
then, that a few monks should labour in the field, to preserve 
their existence: and does it demonstrate so prodigious a degree 
of virtuous industry? Our author has unhappily grasped the 
very vices of the priests of old, to illustrate his beauties; and 
we can only rejoice, that the beauties he depicts do not attach 
to genuine Christianity. 

In his review of the influence of religion on politicks and g0- 
vernment, he only adduces the example of the Romish see; the 


fallacy of which argument, is too obvious to need a refutation. 
We have always considered the church of Rome, as the source 
of corruption and mischief in both; and have only perceived 
them to be improved, where other forms of Christian faith pre- 
vailed. As some testimony of this, the Society of Jesus, and the 
Inquisition, may be cited; if these are not sufficient, the govern 
ment of the Popes must decide the controversy. Perhaps Machi 
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avel may reenforce the latter, to evince the beneficial effects, that 


ed 





have flowed from history and superstition to politicks and govern- 
ment. 

As we have thus exposed some of the chief fallacies and er- 
rours of this celebrated work, which distigure its beauty, and di- 
minish its influence, we shall conclude these remarks, by passing 
a just encomium on the learning of the author, and making a liberal 
interpretation of his motives. It appears to have been his sincere 
aim, to explore the atheistical prejudices that exist against Christi- 
anity among his countrymen; and to establish the Romish faith, 
in all its moral, devotional, political, and even physical relations, 
Animated by constitutional enthusiasm, and national vanity, and 
biassed by the force of acute feelings, he was easily betrayed into 
adebased superstition, by his zeal to affect the passions of his 
infidel readers. ‘This charge we make with the more confidence, 
because he avows himself to be principled in favour of supersti- 
tion; and cannot be made sensible, either of its mischievous or 
disgraceful character. His confession of this weakness, which 
to him appears a virtue, abounds in the work before us; but it is 
more explicitly acknowledged, and boldly boasted of, in his Tra- 
vels through Greece, &c. He observes in that work, “At the 
present day it may appear somewhat strange to talk of vows and 
pilgrimages; but in regard to this subject, I have no sense ol 
shame, and have long ranged myself in the class of the weak and 
superstitious. Probably I shall be the last Frenchman that will 
ever quit his country to travel to the Holy Land, with the idea, 
the object, and the sentiments of an ancient pilgrim.” A few 
pages after, he expresses a degree of superstition still more ridi- 
culous. “On the 2d, about noon,” he observes, “the wind became 
favourable, but the clouds which gathered in the west, announced 
an approaghing storm; we heard the first clap of thunder off the 
coast of Croatia; at three o’clock the sails were furled, and a 
taper was set up in the captain’s cabin, at the feet of an image 
of the Blessed Virgin. Ihave elsewhere remarked how affect- 
ing is that religion which ascribes the dominion over tempests, or 
rather the power of appeasing thei, to a feeble woman, Sailors 
on shore may turn free-thinkers as well as any others; but human 
wisdom is disconcerted in the hour of danger; man then becomes 
religious; and the torch of philosophy cheers him in the midst of 
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a storm, much less than a lamp lighted up before the Madonna.” 
From these sentiments, we infer his intentions to be good. we 





perceive his imagination to be seductive and fascinating; and we 
pronounce his work to be as dangerous in its tendency, as it is 
beautiful and ingenious in its execution. 


Why it is considered dangerous. some further reasons may, 


perhaps, be demanded of us: and we will not refuse, what it is so 
easy to furnish. The piety of the age, obviously inclines to the 
extreme of superstition, even in France; and the fashion of inf. 
delity is rapidly retreating before that of religion. Many an- 
thors, of venerable character, and expansive genius, the beauty 
of whose style alone, without the aid of their example, is 
sufficient to allure the world to imitation, have expressed 
the rationality, and practised the forms, of a dangerous super- 
stition. Among these, we may even number Dr. Johnson, as 
well as M. de Chateaubriand; but the grosser delusion of the lat- 
ter, evinces the great progress which in a short time, this grow- 
ing weakness has imperceptibly made. Religion now pervades 
every department of literature, and colours every action of life; 
and so far the effect in itself, is salutary; but it portends, in its 
extreme diffusion, a future and approxchinz degeneracy; nor can 
the most experienced wisdom venture to pronounce, how soon 
the baneful effects of a corrupt superstition, may benight the in- 
tellect ef mankind, and pervert to destructive consequences 
the most beneficent institution of divine mercy, 

The only argument which sagacity can array against the pro- 
bable occurrence of this event, shows the illusion that will favour 
the progress of superstition, and flatter the world into its own 
fall, from purity, simplicity, and truth. This argument must be’ 
the periect piety and virtue, and the consummate wisdom and 
experience, which secure us at the present day from corruption 
or weakness, and uphold us from falling into idolatry, and 4 
blind reverence towards every physical object attendant upon 
the various ceremonies of piety and devotion. It is this secu- 
rity that will lull us into a treacherous confidence, fatal to our 
faith, Asa passive principle, its operation will be important 
and efticacious, if not rigorously watched, and diligently sup- 
pressed. When combined with our vehement opposition to in- 
frlolity, which drives us into an extravagant zeal, and overacted 
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scrupulositv; which induces us to pay homage, to the most trifling 


extraneous appendage of religion, and to bow with religious reve- 
rence, even before the velvet cushion, the silver font, or the stuff- 
; ed stool of the altar, it will quickly lead to a spiritual corruption, 


which the present generation may live to see, and the next arise 
to deplore. 


0 Were we to estimate M. de Chateaubriand as a critick only, 
e we should willingly crown him with the wreath of genius, and 
le reward him with the anplause of perfection. Considered in this 
-* light, he is always elegant, generally correct, and frequently im- 
y passioned with the genuine fire of persuasive eloquence. If he 
Ss F has a fault that obscures his diction, impairs his opinions, or dis- 
d graces his pen, it is that of excessive feeling; which, ardent as 
I we are ourselves, struck us with a sense of impropriety; and 
as what it must appear to the frigid and dispassionate reader, may 
t- readily be imagined. Upon the whole, however, we leave our 
W- author with perfect good will and benevolence; we respect his 
es virtues, and admire his genius; we envy him his learning, and 
ies would catch a portion of his renown; for his errours we feel for- 
its giveness, and for his excellence we proffer him our applause and 
an regard. Ss. 
on 
in oe 
ri FRUITS OF DESULTORY READING. 
_ | Decerption. 
yur During the reign of Robespiere, in France, when there was 
wn a rage for abolishing every thing, that could lead to a recollec- 
be? tion of the former state of the kingdom; a gentleman suspected 
und of anti-revolutionary principles, was summoned before the of- 
10) licers of police—Ou demeurez vous? (where do you reside?) was 
da the first question put to him—d St. Denis, said the gentleman— 
pon Fi done, il n’y a plus de Saisrs—(For shame, there are no longer 
cu any saints)—Bien, a Denis, donc—(Well, then at Denis.) 
our Mais il n’y a plus de De—( But, there is no longer any De-—de, 
nt when prefixed to a name, is a title of distinction in France.) 
supe Eh bien! comme il vous plaira! a Nis donc—(As you please, 
- then, replied the gentleman, I live at Wis.) This seemed to sa- 
te 


tsfy the officers, who proceeded in their interrogatories. 
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Patience. 


In Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, among many other curi. 
ous tales of Irish superstition, he relates the following story of 
St. Kevin, (one of the numerous body of Saints) on the autho. 
rity of Cambrensis—In the time of Lent, this Saint Kevin re- 
treated from the commerce of the world, to a little hut in a de- 
sert, to enjoy meditation, reading, and prayer. On a certain 
timg, putting his hand out of the window, and lifting it up to hea- 
ven, according to custom, a blackbird perched on it, and, using 
tt as a nest, dropped her eggs there. The Saint pitied the bird, 
and neither closed or drew his hand in, but indefatigably kept it 
stretched out, until she brought forth her young. In memory of 
this, all the images of St. Kevin, have a hand extended, and a 
bird sitting on it! 


The Iron Mask. 


The mysteries, attending the imprisonment of a man in an 
Fron Mask, during the reign of Louis XV, have furnished ma- 
terials, for more Novels and Romances, than almost any other 
subject: but the publick were made none the wiser, for these fanei- 
ful elucidations; and it was not until forty or fifty years ago, that 
the true account of this extraordinary circumstance, was found 
among the papers of the Maréchal de Richlieu. It is contained 
in a letter from the Duchess of Modena; and is as follows: 

“During the Queen’s pregnancy, two herdsmen presented 
themselves, and asked to speak with the king, when they told 
him that they had had a revelation, by which they were informed: 
that the queen was pregnant with fwo Dauphins, whose birth 
would occasion a civil war, which would throw all the king- 
dom inte confusion. The king ewrote immediately to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who returned for answer, that he need not alarm hin- 
self, and requested him to send him the two men, that he would 
secure their persons, and send them to Saint Lazare. 

“The queen was brought to bed at the conclusion of the king’ 
dinner, of a son (Louis XIV) in presence of all the persons, whe. 
from their situations, attend at the delivery of the queen, and 
the formal account of it was taken in writing, according to cs 
tom. 
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«Four hours after, Madame Perronet, midwife to the queen, 
came, and informed the king, who was taking some refreshments, 
that the queen felt renewed labour-pains. He sent for the chan- 
cellor; and with him entered the queen’s apartment, who was 
delivered of a second son, more beautiful and goodly than the on 
J first. The birth was attested by a written document, which was a 


4 signed by the king, the chancellor, Madame Perronet, the physi- | 
J cian, and a nobleman of the court, who was afterwards appointed : 
= governour to the Iron Mask, and was shut up at the same time 
a- 


with him, as will soon be shown. 
6 “The king, himself, drew up, at three different times, with the 


*, chancellor, the formula of the oath, which he administered to all 
e those whe had been present at this second birth, never to reveal 
of this important secret, unless on the death of the Dauphin; and 
a he made them swear never to touch on the subject, even among 
themselves. The infant was put under the care of Madame Per- 
ronet, who was ordered to say, that it was a child, whe had been lid 
entrusted to her, by a lady of the court. | ) i 
an «When the child arrived at an age to be taken out of the : 
- hands of women, and consigned to those of men, he was en- fi (te 
oN trusted to the same man who had been present at his birth. He if ae 
va settled himself, with his pupil, at Dijon; and, from this place, uy 
ma maintained a constant correspondence with the queen-mother, i 
und cardidal Mazarin, and the king. He did not cease to be a cour- f 
nes tier in his retirement; he evinced for the young prince, fhat re- i 
spect which a courtier always pays to him, who may become his : 
om master. This condescension, which the prince could not recon- * i 
ro cile, from a man, whom he looked up to as his father, excited a4 i 
on certain suspicions on the subject of his birth and condition. The th) 4 
en answers were far from satisfactory. One day, the young prince i 
final asked his guardian to show him the portrait of the king (Louis a ; 
him- XIV); the guardian disconcerted, answered, by making frivolous {j iP 
vould excuses; he had recourse to the same subterfuges, whenever his f a | 
pupil sought to discover a mystery, to which he appeared every if id: 
cing’ day to attach more importance. The young man was not a stran- : Li 
iho. ger to love; his first vows were addressed to a chamber-maid, of i‘ 
; all the house; he conjured her to procure him a portrait of the king; Af @ 
; a, she refused her services at first, by alleging the order which all oe ¥. 
| he people in the house had received. to give him nothing. but in {i 
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their master’s presence. He insisted, and she promised to pro- 
cure him one. At sight of the portrait, he was struck with his 
own resemblance to the king—went to his governour, repeated 
his ordinary questions, but in a more pressing and resolute man- 
ner; again demanded of him the portrait of the king. The go- 
vernour again wished to elude the question: you deceive me (said 
he) here is the portrait of the king, and a letter which is ad- 
dressed to you, apprizes me of a mystery, the meaning of which 
you would, to no purpose, withhold from me. I am brother to 
the king, 1 wish to set off this instant, make myself recognized, 
by the court, and enjoy the privileges of my rank. (The go- 
vernour asserts in his death-bed confession, that he could never 
discover by what means the young prince had procured the let- 
ter in question; he only said, that he knew not whether he had 
opened a little casket in which he was accustomed to put all let- 
ters from the king, from the queen, and from cardinal Mazarin; 
or if he had intercepted the letter which he presented to him.) 
He shut up the prince, and sent off a messenger immediately to 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, where the court was then treating of the 
peace of the Pyrenees, and marriage of the king. 

‘The answer was an order frow the king to carry off the prince 
and the governour, who were conducted to the Isle Sainte Mar- 
guerite; and afterwards removed to the Bastille, whither the go- 


vernour of the Isle Sainte Marguerite followed them.” 
U. V. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 
OMNIANA., 
No. I. 


The very great diversity of tastes, among the readers of maga- 
zines and other periodical publications, renders it desirable to 
diversify their contents as much as possible, in order to gratify 
the greater number of their patrons. 

With the view of contributing a little towards producing this 
effect, I herewith send you the first of a set of papers, whose con- 
tents are intended to be multifarious, and gleaned from the varie 
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4 ous productions, with the perusal of which I solace the few hours 
5 [ can abstract from painful avocatious. ‘The failure of memory, 
1 which generally accompanies an advanced period of life, leads me 
P to read merely for amusement and re'axation. Hence my read- 


\- ing is to the last degree desultory. This will give the same 


d character to my communications. 
- On the facts I furnish, I shall offer a few occasional observa- 
h tions and reflections. 
0 Among the books belonging to the library of the late venerable 
l, Dr. Priestly, was one extremely curious, in four volumes, entitled 
)- «Traité des Superstitions,” published in Paris, in the year 1697. 
Tr It contains a most lamentable detail of human folly and weak- 
t- ness. ‘he facts are supported by the most indisputable authority. 
d They would otherwise be rejected as utterly fabulous. 
t- From this book, I shall make a few extracts for wy first num- 
. ber. They will open a view of our ancestors, new to many of 
:) your readers. 
to There is a chapter on sorcery, which is very copious. It en- 
ie ters into minute details of the proceedings and the guilt of the 
professors of that baleful art. Independent of an infinity of minor 
“e crimes, there is an awful catalogue given of fifteen capital ones, 
r- of the most atrocious character. Some of them are manifestly 
0- calumnies. ‘Their horrible nature utterly destroys their credibi- 


lity. ‘The writer of the work, however, most religiously believed 
the whole as sacredly true. 

{t would be too tedious to enumerate the whole catalogue. | 
will therefore confine myself to the five chief. 

I. “They sacrifice their little children to the devil, before they 
are baptized. They raise them in the air, and pierce their heads 
with a large pin, which oocasions their death. And in effect,” 
adds the writer, “Spunger says he caused a sorcerer to be burned 
alive, who confessed he had in this manner murdered forty-one 


ya infants.* 
bel Il. “They sometimes devote their children to Satan before 
ily their birth; and to accomplish cheir vows, destroy the mothe: 
previous to parturition.t 
his Ill. “After they have murdered infants, they boil their flesh. 
on- till it becomes potable. 
ATL’ ‘ae 
*Tom. i. p. 144.—fIbid. ; 
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IV. “They are cannibals, eating the flesh, and drinking the 
blood of their victims.” 

[am afraid that I cannot state the fifth crime without a viola- 
tion of propriety. It is, that they had a sexual intercourse* with 


the devil.t 
The writer closes one of his chapters with the declaration that 


there were more female than male sorcerers. In proof of this he 


refers to Cicero, Livy, Quintilian, Diodorus Siculus, “et guantite 
dautres auteurs.’ For this assumed fact, he assigns three lu- 


dicrous reasons: 

Ist. Women are more easily persuaded than men. 

2d. That being more soft and tender than men, they are more 
susceptible of external impressions. 

Sd. “Parce qu’elles sont plus babillardes et plus vindicatives 
que les homnes; et qu’ainsi elles se declarent sans peine les unes 
aux autres, ce qu’elles savent, et elles mettent tout en* euvre 
pour executer leur vengeance.”’t 

Ifow far your fair and amiable readers will be satisfied with 
these profeund reasons, in support of their claims to a preemi- 
nence in the perilous profession of sorcery, I leave to your supe- 
riour judgment. 

To what a lamentable extent the belief in this crime was car- 
ried, as well as the horrible cruelty exercised towards the miser- 
able wretches charged with it, may be conceived from the aston- 
ishing and lamentable circumstance, that in the year 1577, the 
parliament of ‘Toulouse condemned more than four hundred sor- 
cevers, part to the flames, and the rest to other punishments, 
nearly the whole of whom, says the author, had been branded by 
the devil with a hot ivon.| 

To this deplorable case, he adds, that in one town in Savoy, 
there were more than eighty condemned to death in one year. 

Before drawing the veil over these diabolical scenes, 1 may be 
permitted to ask, who can look back on these days of errour and 


{“Le quinzicme est que les sorciers ont copulation charnelle avec le dia- 
ble; et bien souvent prés des maris: et toutes, confessent cette mechanceté.” 

+Tom. 1. p. 145. 

*“Because they are more prone to chatting and talking than men, and 
therefore they communicate to each other, without disguise, whatever thes 
know; and leave nothing unessayed to gratify their vengeance.” 


*Idein, p. 146 "Idem p. 154. 
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insanity, without being penetrated with heart felt gladness, that 











































he his lot is cast In a period so inexpressibly superiour in point of 
| illumination! Neither age nor intirmity exposes man or woman to 
- brutal violence! Nor can malice or bigotry immolate human vic- 
th tims on the bloody alters of ignorance or superstition} 
- Tragedies, which excite gloom, are, on the stage, succeeded 
i. by farces to dispel melancholy. I will follow their example, and 
te state a few of the ludicrous and preposterous, but harmless, su 
" perstitions that prevailed at that period. 
ist. Gamblers persuaded themselves that they would be success- 
ful in their avocation, provided they carried about them a piece 
™ of cord wherewith a man was hanged, or the heart of a swallow. 
2d. Asa sovereign safeguard against fires, Easter eggs were 
a preserved the whole year. 
ne 3d. [t was believed a complete specifick for the cure of warts, 
w to take as many peas, as the party had of those troublesome ex- 
crescences; to tic them up in a piece of linen; and to throw 
th them into the highway. ‘To the hands of the unfortunate finder. 
“. the warts were transplanted from their former place of residence. u 
- 4th. To rub an aching tooth with the tooth of a dead person, bi 
was regarded as a sovereign remedy for the painful complaint. * 
a, 5th. To spit three times in one’s breast, was regarded as qa a 
hi complete guarantee against sorcery. "0 
i. 6th. Women believed that to lay a knife on their bed, guarded : 
the their new-born infants from being stolen by sorcerers. re 
a, 7th. To ascertain what kind of grain would be abundant the ‘4 
" ensuing year, it was thought that if the hearth was swept clean ; 
by going to bed, the grain required would be found on it in the ; 
morning. . 
-" 8th. ‘To see a spider spinning its web from the ceiling down- 
, wards, was regarded as a sign of the receipt of money. 
~ 9th. When a woman was delivered of a still-born child, it was : 
La believed that it ought to be conveyed to the place of interment > 
through the window; as if it were carried through the door, the ie 
dia- mother would never have a living child. iy 
ne. 10th. To put a large piece of money into the hands of a corpse, fi 
ad was considered as ensuring it a better reception in the other world, +} 
they 11th. Towear a peruke made of the hair of a person hanged, 
and washed in the blood of a puppy, was supposed to render thi (EE 


party invisible. 
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12th. It was believed that to pronounce three times the word 
Onosages was a remedy for the tooth ache; and that the words 
Sista, Pista, Rista, Xista, was an equally efficacious cure fo, 
pains in the limbs. 

I shall conclude with one fact to evince the universality of the 
belief in the reality of sorcery and magick. John Pia, prince of 
Mirandula, eminent for his talents and learning, and a most ex- 
traordinary genius for that age, gravely notes, that barbarous 
words, not understood, had more efficacy in magick, than those 
which were intelligible. W. Y. 


FOR THE PORTICO. 
Dialogue on Old Age. 


Marcus. Cicero in his treatise de senectute, advances a senti- 
ment which I think perfectly correct, that a person may enjoy 
as much happiness in old age, as in any other period of life. It 
as true, that the mere sensual enjoyments are not so lively, but 
the intellectual pleasures may be greater. Though the Spring of 
life has its gayety and spirit, and the Summer its brightness and 
ardour, the Autumn may be temperate and serene, and the Winter 
neither cheerless nor gloomy. 

Caius. The old age of one whose early years have been ration- 
ally spent, may, I have no doubt, be tranquil and happy; but 
when he has suffered his youth to be wasted in sloth and igno” 
rance, or to blaze out in riot and intemperance, his old age must 
necessarily be miserable. 

Marcus. No period of such a person’s life can be very happy. 
The pleasures of sloth and sense, are the mere pleasures of a 
brute, and do not deserve the name of happiness: nothing deserves 
this name except what exists in the minds and this may be pos- 
sessed in as great a degree, in advanced age as in youth. The 
mind when properly disciplined, and regulated, becomes tranquil 
and serene; divested of those turbulent passions, which agitate 
it too much in early life, reason assumes her sway. and the man, 
no longer tormented by delusive hopes, or irrational fears, is en- 
ated to make a proper estimate of human life. These advan- 
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tages more than counterbalance, what are called the pleasures of 
youth. 

So firmly am I persuaded of this, that I look forward to age 
without any emotions of dread or anxiety; but rather with satis- 
faction and delight. I long to be released from the passions and 
follies of youth, and to acquire that self-command, which, except 
in persons of cold and phlegmatick tempers, is seldom or never at- 
tained, till after the meridian of life; but which, when attained, 
is the noblest triumph that a man can gain; and more than any 
other, greatly raises him in the scale of human beings. 

Caius. It is impossible for any period of life, more than for 
any season or climate, to unite every advantage; and whether we 
are happy or miserable, must, in all stages of our existence, 
depend principally upon ourselves. ‘The great misfortune is, that 
we seldom learn how to live, til: life is far advanced; and then, 
instead of redeeming the past, we too often waste the remainder 
of life, in idly regretting the time that has been wasted before. 

Marcus. It is a weakness incidental to ail ages to spend too 
much time in idle regrets, instead of making the most of the 
present moment—we ought, no doubt, to reflect upon our past 
errours, So as to avoid them in future, else our experience would 
be useless. But to return to our subject. If, according to Se 
neca, the true felicity of life, is to be free from perturbation; to 
understand our duty towards God and man; to enjoy the present, 
without any anxious dependence on the future; not to amuse our- 
selves with either hopes or fears, but to rest satisfied with what 
we have; this felicity is more likely to be attained in age than in 
youth. Indeed, it is hardly possible, considering the constitution 
of man, that it should be attained in early life: for in youth we 
are most subject to anxiety and perturbation; we live in the fu- 
ture, and hardly think of the present: we are transported by san- 
guine hopes, or depressed by disappointment; and are seldom 
satisfied with what we possess, which appears to us flat and in- 
sipid, in comparison with what we anticipate. And we too often 
lorget our duty to God, and are ignorant or regardless of our 
duty to man. 

Caius. If in early life we have the pleasure of learning, in age 
we have the pleasure of instructing; and, perhaps, the satisfac- 
tion of imparting our knowledge to others, is greater than that 
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of receiving of it from them. True, this disposition to instruct, is 
apt, in age, to degenerate into garrulity, as an over eagerness to 
learn, sometimes renders youth too inquisitive, and curious, | 
think, indeed, that one of the first symptoms which betrays the 
decay of the mental faculties from age, is a disposition to talk of 
ones-self. Old men are apt to become vain, and fond of vaunt- 
ing their own achievements:—the mind centers in itself, 

Marcus. Is it not possible that men, as they become old, may 
grow fond of talking of themselves, and their past achievements, 
without any decay of the mental faculties? Homer represents 
his Nestor, as “wise from experience and age;” though he is cer- 
tainly very fond of narrating his own achievements. 

Publius. I have never discovered any mark of wisdom in Ho- 
mer’s Nestor; he is a vain talking old man, perpetually boasting 
of his former exploits. 

Caius. Homer, you know, has ever been considered the poe! 
of. nature: but, however incorrect he may be, in giving his Nestor 
the character of wise; and although vanity is undoubtedly a 
weakness, still it cannot be denied, that we find many able men, 
who are very vain. There is a deference and respect paid to the 
aged which flatter their self-love: they see themselves approach- 
ed with reverence and awe, by persons younger than themselves. 
and they are, therefore, led to regard themselves as superiour to 
those about them. Besides, those whom they formerly considered 
as their equals, are removed from the stage. 

Marcus. Old men may undoubtedly become vain, and yet pos- 
sess a good deal of talent; still I think this a symptom of decay. 
The aged are extremely prone to forget the progress of time, ant 
to be unmindful of the silent change it works. They do not 
perceive that those whom they formerly very justly regarded @ 
inferiours, are become their equals: hence they are apt to cons! 
der and treat them as inferiours, when the inferiority no longer 
exists. 

Caius. This exception sometimes operates upon these abou! 
them. ‘The habit of looking up to them as superiours remaits 
when the cause of it has ceased. ‘There seems to be something 
of instinct, too, in our veneration for the aged. It was no doubt 
implanted in the heart of man for the wisest purposes; and is * 
duty expressly enjoined by the Deity himself. It is one of the 
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strongest bonds of human society, and has therefore been sanc- 
tioned by the wisest law givers. In what respect the Spartans 
held this duty, is known to every one; and I do not know a 
stronger mark of profligacy in a people, or an individual, than 
contempt forthe aged. What is our duty, is also our advantage: 
the voung are benefited by the society and experience of the olds 
while the old are rendered more happy by the respect, the vene- 
ration, and the cheerfulness of the young. “The intercourse is 
mutually beneficial: the aged are justly pleased with the docility 
of youth, and youth ought to be delighted by the attentions and 
regard of age. 

Marcus, The aged (when they know how to grow old) are not 
unfrequently the most agreeable as well as the most useful com 
panions. Not to go back to Socrates or the elder Cato, our 
Franklin was at eighty, the ornament and delight of every circle 
which he honoured with his presence. I have on the contrary 
seen very few youths whose society and manners were agreeable. 
A false pride, a false modesty, an ignorance of the world, and a 
disregard for the feelings of others, generally characterize them. 
Even those of the first natural endowments are apt to have sharp 
points about them; and, ’tis not till they are smoothed by age, and 
polished by extensive intercourse with the world, that they be- 
come pleasing companions. ‘Time which ripens fruit and mel- 
lows wine is also necessary to soften and mellow man. 

Caius. To render manu an agreeable and useful companion, 
extensive and various knowledge, which is seldom possessed 
but in age, is necessary. It is not merely a knowledge of science 
or books that can do this: he must to books add other and more 
important knowledge, which can hardly be acquired in early life. 
To open and diffuse these stores of knowledge, must form one of 
the highest pleasures of an intelligent and benevolent being. 
And this is a pleasure which the aged may possess in the most 
eminent degree, to instruct the rising generation and form 
their offspring to usefulness and virtue. In this manner the 
great Chatham employed his last vears: and in this manner ought 
every aged person to employ at least a portion of is time, which 
would relieve the burden of life, and at the samme time confer on 


those he loved the highest and most Imp ytant benefits. In this 
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manner Socrates spent the hours preceding his execution, and 
was happy even in a prison. 

Marcus. The infirmities of years, and the dread of approach- 
ing dissolution, are sometimes mentioned among the ills ef old 
age: but with sobriety and temperance the former may be, ina 
great measure, averted, and the prospect of death should have no 
terrours for a wise man. [tis a fact, that in age we are less subject 
to those terrible diseases which torture man, than in youth. Py 
proper care and regularity the aged may be almost exempt from 
acute distempers; whereas it is the wretched privilege of the 
young, the vigorous, and the intemperate; to writhe under tor- 
ments that render death a relief and a blessing. But why do | 
say a relief and a blessing? Death is always such to those who 
spend their lives properly. A philosopher ought not to fear it; 
and a Christian should hail its approach with joy. W. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Mathematicks. 


In the whole circle of the Arts and Sciences, there 7s not one 
of such extensive importance as Mathematicks; as there 1s 
scarcely one, which does not, in some measure, depend for prac- 
tical utility, upon a knowledge of this most admirable science. 
It is utterly impossible, that any one of the Mechanicks can be 
brought to perfection without it; and many of the Fine Arts owe 
to it, their very origin. A painter could no more draw a face, or 
a landscape, without a knowledge of proportions, distances, 
lines, angles and curves, than a pilot could govern the course 6! 
a ship at sea, without arudder. Nor can an architect deserve 
the name of master, who has not a more than ordinary skill in 
this important science. It is, indeed, indispensable to the beauty 
and perfection of their works; and no man should presume 
call himself a judge of their performances, who is ignorant of 
Mathematicks. Who can read, without admiration, of the won- 
derful inventions of the Mathematicians of former days? Pre- 
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clus, it is said, made burning-glasses of such extraordinary pow- 
er, as to set fire tothe Thracian fleet, at a considerable dis- 
tance—Copernicus constructed a clock, which showed the mo 
tions of all the planets,aud explained all the signs of the Zodiack— 
Cornelius Van Drebble, we are told, built an organ of such cu- 
rious mechanism, that it would, of itself, produce excellent 
musick, if set in the sun-shine, in the open air—and Graniber 
gius formed a statue, that was made to speak. In short, those 
who have applied themselves to the study of this most noble of 
all sciences, have, in all ages, produced such admirable works, 
that they have been considered by the vulgar, as divinely in- 
spired. 

The study of such a science can never be uninteresting: and, 
as well conducted disquisitions, in periodical publications, have 
at all times, been the means of eliciting much useful information; 
we shall, hereafter, devote a few pages of this department of the 
Portico, to the investigation of Mathematical Problems. In this 
design we shall hope for the aid of scientifick correspondents; 
and, that time may be allowed, to all who are disposed to exer- 
cise their ingenuity and talents, the solutions to the questions 
proposed, shall always be delayed for two months. As our only 
desire is, to render this portion of our work useful, as well as 
interesting, it is hoped, that our correspondents will not only 
furnish original problems, or solutions, but that they will also 
endeavour to avoid all studied ambiguity in the composition of 
either. The correspondent who proposes a question, will be ex- 
pected also to furnish its solution along with it; which will al- 
ways be inserted in its proper season, unless a more ingenious 
one should be offered by another hand. In passing judgment upon 
the solutions, or in selecting that which shall appear to be the 
best, when more than one is offered; we shall be governed by the 
strictest principles of impartiality, and critical justice—giving 
always to merit, and true genius, their due preference. Having 
premised thus much, we submit the following questions to our 
Mathematical readers. 


Question 1st. proposed by T. S. 

Given the sum of the cubes of three numbers, in harmonical 
proportion, 225803 (a); and their continual product, 52488 (b)— 
ty find the numbers by an equation. not exceeding a cubick? 

VOL. LI. 14 
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Question 2d. by L. M. 








Required to find three rational right angled triangles of equal 
perimeters; such as that the sum of their areas shall be a cube 
number, which being increased by an unit, the sum shall be g 
rational square? 


Question Sd. by Owen Reynolds, Esq. Professor of Mathema- 
ticks and Natural History, in the Baltimore College. 


Suppose a cylindrical tube, lying horizontally, to be raised on 
one end thereof, by an uniform angular motivn; and at the in. 
stant of raising, that a small ball, which is placed at a certain 
point within the tube, begins to move, and has arrived at the 
lower end of the tube, at the instant it assumes the upright posi- 
tions it is required to find the distance that the ball has passed 
through within the tube, and also the angle which the tube makes 
with the plane of the horizon, when the ball is at its greatest dis. 
tance, from the centre of motion:—Supposing the time of raising 
the tube from the horizontal to the upright position, to be $ se- 
eonds? 


+--+ 


As we have stated above, this department of our work will re- 


main open for the solutions of these questions, until the 15th of 
December; after which time it will be too late to offer any thing 
for insertion, in the Number for January. 


+ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

“4 Chorographical and Statistical description of the District of Colum. 
dia, the seat of the general government of the United States, with an en- 
graved plan of the district, and view of the Capital,” By D. B. Warden, 
Esq. has lately been published at Paris, in a small Octavo volume, of 912 
pages. The work is dedicated to Mrs. Custis; and was undertaken, it ap- 
pears, in compliance with the wishes and advice of that lady, who, from her 
numerous and respectable connexiors, was able to afford the author, many 
facilities, in collecting proper materials for such a work. It is the only 
minute and satisfactory account of the District of Columbia, which we have 
ever seen; and as such, supplies a deficiency, of which foreigners, and indeed 
many of our own countrymen, have heretofore had much reason to com. 
plain. Besides a complete Chorographical and Statistical view of the Dis- 
trict, the author has given a minute detail of every thing, that can be sup- 
nosed te engage the attention, or excite the curiosity of a stranger. Vari- 
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pus amusing anecdotes, and observations on the manners and peculiar cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of Washington, are interspersed through the work; 
and to the whole is added, a catalogue of the plants, shricbs, and trees, and ot 
such of the dirds, as the author had an opportunity of observing, which 
will be found extremely interesting. 





We perceive, with great pleasure, that Mr. A. Fivirr, Philadelphia, pro- 
poses to publish, by subscription, an edition of Parkhurst’s Hebrew and Eng- 
ish Lexicon, royal octavo; which he promises, shall be fully equal, in every 
respect, to the London edition; at the moderate price of nine dollars, hand- 
somely bound. ‘This valuable work, with the aid of the Rev. Dr. Wilson's 
“Easy Introduction,” will place it in the power of every man, who will de- 
rote a few month’s attention to the subject, without the assistance of a mas- 
ter, to make himself sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew, to be able to 
read the Holy Scripture, in the language, in which it was written. We sin- 
cerely hope, that the gentleman who has undertaken this laborious, and ex- 
pensive task, may meet with that encouragement and patronage, which his 
enterprise so richly deserves. 





H. Mann & Co., Dedham, Massachusetts, have just printed “Medical 
Sketches of the campaigns of 1812, 13, 14. To which are added, Surgical 
cases; observations on Military Hospitals; and flying Hospitals attached to 
amoving army. Also, an Appendix, comprising a Dissertation on Dysen. 
tery; which obtained the Boylstonian prize medal for the year 1806; and ob- 
servations on the winter Epidemick of 1815-16, denominated Peripneumonia 
Notha; as it appeared at Sharon and Rochester, state of Massachusetts. By 
James Mann, M.D. A. A. S. Hospital Surgeon of the army, member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and corresponding member of the Georgia 
Medical Society”—octavo p. p. 318. Full as this title may be thought, it 
might have been made much more so, without disappointing the reader: for 
besides that portion of the work, which is interesting only to the profes- 
sional reader, the Doctor has given minute, topographical descriptions of 
most of the towns and villages, on the Northern frontier, which will be found 
to deserve the attention of the publick generally. Many details, and histo- 
‘ical facts, of the military operations, from the commencement to the close 
of the war, which the situation of the author gave him the best opportuni‘, 
of knowing, are also contained in the work. Upon the whole, we consider 
it, as giving very respectable evidence of the industry, zeal, patriotisin as! 
talents of the author. 





Writs & Lrity, Boston, Vaw Wixxus & Wir, NewYork, and M. Canrr, 
Philadelphia, have lately published “Christabel—Kubla Khan, a vision—~Vhe 
Pains of Sleep. By. T. Coleridge, Esq.” ‘This gentleman is already known 
‘othe publick, as having written (as Lord Byron says) “lines to a young 
, +! 


wdy, and lines to a young ass.” He was three years, in hammering ont the 
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first inene? pas which, however, is still unfinished, having, “three parts 
yet to come.” If we should live so long, we may calculate on seeing the 
last of it, about the year 1852. Squire Coleridge, is very particular jn 
telling us the exact spots, as well as times, at which the rhyming fits came 
upon him. “The first part was written in the year one thousand seven hup. 
dred and ninety-seven, at Stowy, in the county of Somerset. ‘The second part 
after my return from Germany, in the year ono thousand eight hundred, at 
Yeswick, Cumberland Since the latter date, (he continues) my poetick powers 

have been, till very lately, in a state of suspended animation.’ The reader 
will be very apt to think that the gentleman’s “poetick powers” have been 
in one uninterrupted “state of suspended animation’’ from the year 1797, to 
the present date It is certain, that no evidence of their reanimation ap. 
pears in the 63 pages now before us. Of all the sickening nonsense, that 
ever was engendered in the brain of silly poetaster, and God knows we have 
seen specimens enow, this of Mr. Coleridge, is the most egregious. The 
poor man is certainly labouring under a derangement of intellect. 

“Tu whit! Tu whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.” 

“The night-birds all that hour were still, 

Rut now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu—whoo! tu—whoo! 

Tu—whoo! tu—whoo!” 

The “Preface’’ to this little volume, shows, that Mr. Coleridge can write 
prose just ag well as he writes poetry—There never were two things better 
matched. And yet he threatens to de owt again, “in the course of the pre- 
sent year,”” 








Van Winxte & Witty, New York, have also published “The Sacrifice of 
Isabel: a poem. By Edward Quillinan, Esq.”—This is the production of no 
common poet; the story is extremely interesting; the versification chaste and 
elegant, and the fire of genius blazes in every page. It has all the fancy, 
without the romantick wildness, and unnatural absurdities, of Byron’s best 
pieces. 


Matuew Caney, Philadelphia, has lately published a pamphlet, written 
by himself, entitled “Letters to the Bank Directors on the pernicious Col 
sequences of the prevailing system of reducing discounts to any extent, a 
soon as the Bank of the United States commences business.” The subject 
of this discussion, is of considerable interest to the commercial community; 
and the author seems to have treated it with his usual ability. Discarding 
all theory, upon a topick too liable to errour and confusion, he reasons wit! 
great force, upon principles established by experience; and certainly de 
monstrates his remedy, for the evil that he wishes to remove. The salutary 


cage “0 of this great National Institution, under the control of a 


¢ direction, he has segaciously foreseen, and perspicuously elucidated 
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We sincerely wish, that success may attend his efforts, to avert a calamitous 
pressure for money; and we can aver, that this success would be attained, 
if the cogency of his arguments, and the policy of his suggestions should 
be suffered to have their due weight. 





Mosss Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just re-published “Glenarvon, a Novel, 
in two volumes.” This extraordinary production has been attributed, by 
the Engligh criticks, to Lady Caroline Lamb. We should be sorry to be- 
lieve, that a Lady, in any country, could be found, sufficiently depraved, to 
paint such scenes; and we should be still more sorry to believe, that she 
could be the companion of such beings, as are here delineated. The English 
criticks have gone even farther: they boldly ussert that “the real Aero of the 
tale is Lord Byron,” and that “the whole is the result of personal observa- 
tion, and a delineation of living beings” !! What must be the state of society, 
where such deings can be found; and where the daughter of an Earl, and the 
wife of a Viscount, does not blush to rank among “her most distinguished 
acquaintance,” the most shameless and abandoned prostitutes! Ifthe author 
really intended her hero, as a representation of Lord Byron, she must be 
malicious, as well as depraved: for, whatever may have been his lordship’s 
achievements in that species of gallantry, which is here so glowingly depict- 
ed, we cannot believe him to be a remorseless villain, a monster such as ne- 
ver before existed. The hero of this tale, has all the vices, without a single 
one of the virtues, that distinguished the character of the Chevalier de Fau- 
dias. He sins, without the plea of temptation; is vicious without motive; in- 
dulges his criminal propensities, without the sense of enjoyment, and is on 
avery occasion, a mean, grovelling, despicable wretch. The females, with one 
exception, are all fit companions for such a hero—they are seduced, not so 
much from the irresistible power of the seducer’s arts, as from the unre- 
strained operation of innate principles of depravity—they are such women, 
as would disgrace a brothel. 

It is to be lamented, that the nodility of the author, and the interest of the 
publick for every thing supposed to relate to Lord Byron, will probably save 
this romance from utter disgrace. For ourselves, neither believing that a 
lady wrote it, nor that the character of Lord B. owns a single feature in 
common with the hero, we regard it as the most infamous libel on the po- 
lished circles of society, that ever disgraced the press of any country. 


Josrrn Cusuine, Baltimore, has just published a “Aistory of the late war 
between the United States and Great Britain; containing a minute account 
of the various military and naval operations—illustrated with plates—by an 
American.” Price, bound $1 50. Although this work bears evident marks 
of having been hastily written, it gives the most complete, as well as the 
most impartial, account of the various transactions connected with the war, 
that has yet been laid before us. The author does not disgrace the title, 
which he assumes. Every page evinces, that he is an American, possessing 
all the feelings that belong to a lover of his country—but these feelings, 
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424 NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








warm and ardent as the expression of them sometimes is, never betray him 
into the commission of historical injustice. He is the faithful recorder of 
facts—an historian upon whose fidelity, posterity may rely with confidence. 
We shall say nothing, at present, of the diterary merits of the work, as we 
understand, the author is now engaged in revising it, for a second edition; 
nearly the whole of the first having been already disposed of. 





We observe with great satisfaction, that a number of scientifick and lite. 
rary gentlemen, have formed an association, at Washingson, under the title 
of the Columbian Institute; the object of which appears to be, the promo- 
tion and diffusion of useful knowledge. We rejoice to see the embryon of an 
establishment, which may, hereafter, grow into national importance; and sin- 
cerely wish success to the labours of the gentlemen who have so meritori- 
ously combined to advance the happiness and fame of their country. The 
following gentlemen have been elected officers of the Columbian Institute: 
Dr. Edward Cutbush, president—The Rev. Dr. Andrew Hunter, Dr. J.T. 
Shaaff, Thomas Law and Joseph Anderson, Esquires, Vice Presidents~ 
Overton Carr, Esq. Treasurer—and Nat. Cutting, Secretary. 


—— 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It was unnecessary for ‘‘Theseus,” to say any thing, concerning his “un. 
fledged muse,” inasmuch as it did not require a second perusal of his lines, 
to convince us that she was at best a vreen goose. 


We have received “seven [long] pieces of poetry,” (alias prose torn to 
pieces) from the prolifick pen of “Corydon.” There are too many folks, who, 
like Garagantua, “rhyme out of all measure.” If Corydon’s prose, does not 
contain more reason than his rhyme “Amaryllis” will be a ninny to listen to 


him. 


The “Strictures on Fashion,” signed L. U.S. are received. If the author 
will consent to the suppression of the two first, and four /ast paragraphs, 
which have no relation to the title; and will then permit us to usher into the 
world, under the head of Humility, the two that remain, we promise him, 
that we will most cheerfully do it, whenever it shall happen, that we have 
nothing original to offer to our readers. 





We can assure “R. T.” that his “Monody on the death of a very beautiful 
and accomplished young Lady” has caused us to laugh right heartily. We 
cannot refrain from presenting to our readers the six last lines: 

“And oh! she look’d so lovely e’en in death 
I really thought I saw the maiden breathe! 
Ah! ’twas illusion all! for were it true, 
I were not wailing her, as now I do! 
Nor were she in the clay-cold tomb, 
Nor J thro’ ’xrcess of woe, struck dumb!” 
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——— 


Nothing can be more contemptible, than those petty impositions, which 
are sometimes practised upon the Editors of Literary Journals, by the ser- 
vile pecus of plagiaries. It is not in the power of any Editor, however ex- 
tensive and diversified, may have been his reading, at once to discover the 
fraud—but let these despicable knaves remember that, sooner or later, they 
must be found out; and that disgrace must follow detection. Those to whom 
this is addressed, will readily comprehend it; and this hint, we trust, will be 
sufficient, to guard us, in future, against any similar attempts, 


— 


“Albin,” has written some very good lines, and some miserably poor ones. 
On any subject less exhausted than the one he has chosen, we should be glad 
to cherish the efforts of his youthful Muse. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


Original Poetry—For the Portico. 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON A RETURN TO THE COUNTRY, JULY 1789, ny mpg, 





REBECCA SMITH. 
Once more, ye peaceful scenes! so much endear’d 
By recollected pleasures, now no more; 

And dear memorials of sorrows felt, 

Still felt, and ever at my throbbing breast: 

Once more, dear scenes! I visit ye; once more 

I strive among your sorrow-soothing shades, 

To lose that keener sense of misery, 

Which wounds, subdues, and sinks my troubled sou!! 
Fain would my spirit, from the charms serene 
Which spread o’er all the smiling face of nature, 
Court the sweet influence of her harmony, 
And by a soft contagion feel its force, 

To lull the throb of agony to peace. 

If not to peace, yet still I hope to find, 

In these still solitary shades which give 
The mind to meditation; from that source, 
4 lenient balm to soothe the recent wound. 
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And not alone the recent wound!—alas! 
So oft my heart has bled, its quiv’ring nerves 
Seem but to know sensation in distress. 
Come, then, fond memory! retrace those joys 
So dear and so deplor’d; retrace the train 
Of woes successive, which have blighted all 
The fairest prospects of domestick bliss. 
Perhaps the retrospection may draw forth, 
The oft obstructed tear, and melt the heart, 
Oft pain’d beyond the luxury of feeling. 












Blest hours! let fancy first bring back your round 
When listening to the winning voice of love, 

I trod these verdant banks; when hope and joy 
Deck’d with their brightest forms the gay perspective; 
For tho’ e’en then, my heart was known to sorrow, 
The soft impression mellow’d and refin’d 

The touch of rapture, and endear’d the bliss. 

Then how enlivening the morning converse, 

And the sweet walk at eventide, by stream, 

Whose smooth, pellucid waters, bending o’er 

Gave back the fair-wrought image they receiv’d, 

Till ruffling winds dispers’d th’ unreal charm. 

Thus the reflected bliss on hope’s soft bosom, 

Was rudely chas’d by adverse blasts of fate. 

And yet, awhile, my dreams were realis’d; 

Nor less endear’d than fond anticipation, 

Was the fruition of domestick bliss. 

Dear, happy hours of unreprov’d delight, 

Calm and unruffled by the breath of passion! 

Pure sensibility of bliss refin’d!— 

And ah! what fond sensations, from a source 

Of joy, till then unknown, rush’d o’er my heart, 
When clasping in my arms the tender babe, 

The first dear object of maternal love, 

I saw the husband’s and the father’s smiles, 

With tenderness unutterable beam, 

And apprehensive love:—fair, tender flow’r! 

Too early tainted by the noxious blight 
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Of this inclement sky, thy feeble frame 
Shrunk at the blast, and the pure spirit fled 
To climes congenial! yes, my lovely babe, 
Thy being swell’d my sum of earthly bliss; 
And oh! thy death, was but the fatal prelude 
To the sad ruin of all my little joys. 


Mem’ry! thou parent of regret and pain, 

Still will I shrink not from thy powerful touch, 
That drawest back th’ oblivious veil of time: 
Though in the view of dear departed joys, 
Thou giv’st the mind a sense of happiness, 
And doom’st it to irreparable woe! 


When grief was sooth’d by love, and hope’s soft eye 


Beam’d on the circle of the future heur; 


Iiow beauteous were the scenes she saw portray’d! 


Far from the city’s noise, the toilsome haunt 
Of bustling pride, and empty dissipation, 
She saw the visionary landscape rise; 

And in the bosom of retirement, view’d 
Those joys, retirement only can bestow. 


Religion. 


Yue mem’ry of Raptures, and Joys that are dead, 
Has oft been couipar’d to the rose’s pertume, 
That abides tho’ its beauty and freshness have fled, 
And breathes out its spirit in sighs o’er its bloom. 
But where is the tongue that hath sung of its thorn, 
Except to !ament that it still should remain; 
Forgetting it points to the robe it hath worn, 
As Religion would point to a spot or a stain? 
‘hile blooming and fresh, *twas the emblem of Joy, 


For its bloom and its freshness were gone while vou gaz’d; 





‘Tis Morality’s now. And no blight can destroy, 


What her care o'er the death-bed of transport hath rais ‘d, 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
When its pride was all budding, its stings were conceal’d; 
How like pleasure *twas then—Now, its death smitten leaves, 
Have shrunk from each thorn, and their points are reveal’d, 
And ’tis Piety’s self—for she never deceives. 
Though forbidding at first to the touch and the sight 
The barb’d thistle, too, with its thorn-studded crown 
From the keen point of each, shakes a ray of its light, 
And sheds from its bosom the softest of down. 


Love’s Worst Curse. 

Ar night, I have bow’d o’er the girl of my heart, 
While her beauties were wasting away; 

And pray’d that my spirit with her’s might depart, 
As I press’d her pale lip in decay. 

That lov’d one was craz’d!——in the dead of the night, 
I still see the bright glow of her cheek, 

Still feel her dark eye’s insupportable light, 
And still hear the poor maniack’s shriek! 

That unsettled wild look! now so terribly still; 
Now wandering,——sunk in my heart 

With a shrinking conviction, a dark icy chill— 
That will never, O, never depart! 

Now is there one pang, do ye think, can compare 
With that desolate feeling of Love, 

When reason untwines with a look of despair, 
The heart-chain that sympathy wove? 

To see dissolution half buried in roses, 
And watch the last beam of the mind, 

As it falls o’er the bosom where feeling reposes, 
Like a heart in a sepulchre shrin’d? 

When the promise-bow ceases to brighten our sky; 
When the last ray of mem’ry has fled; 

‘When the sunbeam of buoyancy, lights not the eye, 
And the last drop of sorrow is shed? 

O, yes, there’s one pang that can sink full as deep, 
And with as cold certainty too, 

When you dream you’re belov’d, and are waken’d to weep 
That humbling, unhallowed dew, 
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Which is wrung from the heart. when its faith is return’d 
, By Gratitude’s soul-wasting sigh— 
*Tis compassion for Love———-Q, no hatred ere burn’d | 
Half so hateful as such a reply. hi ah 
Oh spare me that pang, and inflict all the rest—~ t) 
For derision’s sharp sneer, is not worse nae | { 
“Wo the heart that loves true———May this desolate breast “f 
Be cold ere it meets with that curse! ony 
?Tis the ice of the heart and the fire of the brain, 
Tis the death pang to honour and pride, 
’Tis contempt’s last deceit—a fire woven-chain 











‘That will crumble the hearts it hath tied. I 
Expression. 

There are hearts that love the unchangeable dye, mig \ 
And passionless hue of a tame blue eye; ) 
And worship a brow that is always serene, tae) 
Like the lifeless sky of a painted scene, 4 4 ) 
Where the sunshine sleeps, and the clouds are still, ; 5 a4 
And motionless gushes the mountain rill. i 
Such eyes are too steady—too patient—too true; 
I love not their sleepy inanimate hue; a 


But give me the glance, with the soul in its rays, 

The brow that can frown, and the eye that can blaze—~ 
The smile of that brow is ever the lightest, 

As a flash from a cloud is always the brightest. 

For one, wy dear girl, is the still bright lake, 

That winds cannot ruffle, and storms cannot shake; 

The other the foam of the cataract’s dash, 

The darker the water, the brighter the flash. N, 


—_—_ 


To Power. 


I love thee in wrath, when thou speakest aloud, 

And rendest at midnight Eternity’s shroud; 
weep When thou lookest abroad from thy robing of gloom. 
Like a spirit of fire that has waked from a tomb; 
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When the trump of the storm, by the whirlwind is blown, 
And the pomp of the tempest encircles thy throne; 

When the Death-Angel sits on the clouds of the north, 

And the burst of Commission is heard to go forth; —_[blade, 
When he shakes his dark plumes, and unsheathes his bright 
Where ghosts are assembled, and spirits array’d; 

Oh, then, I most love thee, my fancy is then, 

All unshackled and wild from the fetters of men. 

And it springs thro’ the air, like a spirit of light, 

It soars thro’ the tempest, and rivals its flight; 

Exulting it sails on the blue tide above, 

And tosses its plumes where the storm-spirits rove; 

Looks down on the thunders careering around it, 

As asoul that’s releas’d, on the fetters that bound it. 

Thy mandate that crumbles their prisons to earth, 


Will awaken such spirits of flame into birth. 
A. 


Epigrams—From Owen. 


Cur Patiens, » tuus tibi dicitur ger 
Impatiens morbi sit licet atque tui. 

Te quoniam patitur, Patiens tuus ergo vocatur: 
Nam plus, quam morbus, torquet eum medicus. 





Ordonner medicos, egros Or donner oportet, 
Alterius sic res altera poscit opem. 





ae + eee 


ERRATA. 
In page $15, [October Number] third paragraph—the reader 


will find “Scott” occur twice, instead of Stott—-he is requested 
to correct these errours. 
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